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For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 















Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 
and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 


. ’ volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 
International’s 


for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 
High Protein 
Whole Wheat 


Flour! 





“Bakery-Proved" Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 
to protect the delicate 





wheat flavor. 


oy International 
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“Bakery-Proved"—Trademark 
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MLO 


That’s what many quality-minded 





bakers are saying today. 
They like M-L-O because it gives 
them 


* relaxed and extensible doughs 


for better machining 
> aeacehttade Math ahi tmatits 
* faster pan proofing time 


% better loaf symmetry without 


wild breaks or rough shred 


> an Tele lee mites aa stats 


lug tb awed you (00 will bay--For My Dough-it’s M-L-O” 


THE COMPANY 
742 Board of Trade Bldg 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
. All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




































The easy tablet way to 
guarantee enzyme-balance 
















FUNGAL 
ENZYME 
e separate tablets—only amylase or only protease AMYL AséE 
e high potency—only a few tablets for 100-900 Ib. doughs TABLETS 


“a 
i 
tive fOlewTs Enzyme oxtiv® oe 
**f aspergilius oryte® 


fitte, 


e tablets dissolve in water in seconds 























e can be dissolved in an emulsifier with yeast ‘snd ether edible enc” FUNGAL 

e flexible enzyme-control for all flours including high glutens Mpa ttmuracruete ! a (0 p ENZYME P 
e eliminates diastatic malt . vai ee ie est ROTEAS 

e insures more uniform gas production *so taser? TABLETS 


® more uniform crust color ie 


e better dough pliability and extensibility 


' 0 


“Anuractue sof 1 
ST a prooue 


ons! 


il il ¢ 
e reduces mixing time ‘ 


‘WAuUnee wis 


e eliminates tough, bucky doughs 
250 rapLet® 
e produces additional softness in the bread crumb 


e makes more uniform shaped loaves a 


e in convenient 250 tablet tubes 


” Fungal enzymes freed the baking industry from the many inconveniences of old-fashioned enzyme sources. Now for the first time, Red Star 


delivers all the advantages of fungal enzymes in their latest, most effective form—as separate, single-enzyme tablets. 








* Only separate STAR-ZYME A (amylase) tablets and separate STAR-ZYME P (protease) tablets can give the baker control over enzyme 
balance to meet any flour conditions—easily, economically, accurately! The STAR-ZYME tablet way is a sure way to better baked goods! 
Write today for a free trial order. 


Only. STAR-ZYME separate tablee 
insure enzyme corral ! 
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“| WANT FOUR LOAVES OF BREAD, A CHOCOLATE 
CAKE ...AND A PAIR OF SANDMAN PILLOWCASES" 


There, Mr. Baker, is the answer to your question: What is 
the best container in which to buy your flour? 


Specify Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags! Shake them out (not 
necessary to launder) and sell them over the counter for 
about 35 cents each. The store price for such quality pillow- 
cases is 70 to 80 cents. Your customers will jump at the bar- 
gain and come back for more... and more bread and cake. 


You get back the full cost of the bag and save about 12 
cents Cwt. on your flour cost as compared with throw- 
away containers, 


a 
General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


























REG@EeTAR YEAST @ PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


MILWAUKEE 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 





A distinctive loaf of top quality is the only way 
a baker can build business in a competitive 
market ... and bread like that calls for some- 
thing extra in good flour quality. That’s where 
I-H flours shine. Loaves made with I-H flours 





BREAD—Your Best and 


Cheapest Food fully reflect the more costly premium wheats 


we choose. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





The Auswer 


For bakers who demand a flour capable of the finest baking per- 

=n formance, KELLY’S FAMOUS is the answer. Every car of this fa- 

mous brand is made with the sound craftsmanship and devotion to 

on an ideal of perfection that guarantees the best in bread - making 
quality. 











Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











dhe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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HEADACHES OVER 


Here’s why: i) Cream Loaf is milled only from 
carefully selected wheat throughout the crop year 

° 2) Cream Loaf quality is laboratory con- 
trolled at each mill and double-checked by our 
central products control laboratory . . . 3 Cream 


Loaf provides absolute uniformity—no seasonal 


ee ee 


variations in tolerance or mixing time. . 
0) Cream Loaf always makes fine-textured, ap- 


petizing loaves with a brilliant white crumb color 








. 3) Cream Loaf is one of the largest selling 





bakery flours in America because it consistently 


Manure Tweets ev 





| 





measures right up to your baking skill. j otmenn MER-LARABEE MILLinc comp rr retort 





Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
DIVISION OF MIDLAND COMPANY 
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$1,500,000 
Flour Plant 


JACKSONVILLE—The Dixie Lily 
V.illing Co. has selected Jacksonville 
as the site of Florida's first wheat 
flour blending mill, Cecil M. Webb, 
Tampa, the company’s president has 
announced. 

He said he plans to start prelimin- 
ary work on the project soon after 
he leaves early next year as chair- 
man of the state road board. 

He estimated that the cost of the 


plant, including purchase of pro- 
perty, will ke roughly $1,500,000. A 
plant location has not yet been se- 
lected. 

The plant will blend wheat flour 
ground at a mill at Buhler, Kansas. 
The finished product will be dis- 
tributed throughout the Southeast 


from here. 

He said the plant will employ from 
50 to 75 persons, including the sales 
force. 


Dixie Lily already operates corn 
and grit plants at four places in 
Florida--Tampa, Miami, Chipley and 


Williston 


BREAD iS THE STAFF 


Stabilizing Effect 
Of Wheat Pact Cited 


WINNIPEG——_Now touring Western 
Canada on a fact-finding mission, F. 
S. Anderson, chairman of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council, attributed 
the easing of pressure on prices in 
world wheat markets to four main 
factors. One was the discretion with 
which the US. is attempting to dis- 
pose of her supplies, while the others 
were a stronger demand; lower acre- 
age in North America, and lower 
world production. 


F uFEe- 


Mr. Anderson cannot see the pres- 
ent International Wheat Agreement 
breaking down and said the pact has 
had a stabilizing effect on price and 
supply over the years. He agreed that 
it would work better if Turkey and 
Argentina, as exporters, and the U K., 
the largest importer, were taking 
part 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Grain Marketing 
Course Set Nov. 18 


CHICAGO—Grain and Its Market- 
ing, a special course covering most 
phases of grain industry operations, 
sponsored by the Grain Exchange 
Institute, will hold its first session 
Nov. 18, James P. Reichmann, insti- 
tute president, has announced. 

The two-hour class sessions will be 
held each Thursday for 20 weeks in 
the Board of Trade Bldg. Hamill 
Varner, a member of the grain de- 
partment of the Quaker Oats Co. and 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, will 
conduct the class sessions, assisted 
by a number of guest lecturers. En- 
rollment is open to all interested 
persons 

Subjects to be covered in the course 
include fundamentals of grain grow- 
ing, handling, marketing and trans- 
portation; exchange procedures; ex- 
porting; milling and processing; grad- 
ing; purchasing; futures trading; 
hedging; spreading; market news and 
crop reporting; speculation and price 
determining factors 
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Florida Gets Proposal to Consolidate CCC Stocks 
Through Trade Meets Opposition 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON A proposal to 
consolidate Commodity Credit Corp. 
grain stocks by means of exchanges 
or swaps of grain between the trade 
and CCC is meeting with some sub- 
stantial opposition, it has been 
learned. 

The proposal, originating in grain 
trade circles, is now under study by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
through a series of meetings already 
held in several of the major grain 
markets. 

The purpose of this proposal was 
essentially to get the CCC out of the 


grain movement business after it had 
acquired grain commodities through 
loan program defaults. 

Through some peculiar distortion 
of language, it has been given the 
term “reconcentration of stocks.”’ It 
gets its legal backing under Section 
104 of the farm act of 1954. 


That provision of the amended 
farm law states: “Section 104 (a). 
The corporation (CCC) shall have 


authority to sell, without regard to 
Section 103 (a) (7) hereof, any com- 
modity covered by the commodity 
set-aside for the purpose of rotating 
stocks or consolidating inventories, 
any such sale to be offset by pur- 
chase of the same commodity in a 





Grain Group Official Refutes Rumor 
Of Poor Condition of Wheat in Ships 


SPOKANE, WASH. Rumors 
about poor condition of wheat stored 
in “mothball” ships in the Pacific 
Northwest simply are not true, Pete 
Stallcop, executive secretary of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn., declared this week. 

“I made a personal inspection of 
the ships anchored at Tongue Point 
(near Astoria), Ore., and found the 
wheat in excellent condition,” Mr. 
Stalleop said. 

“There have been rumors circulat- 
ing that the wheat is wet and rotting 
and overrun with grain insects. That 
isn’t true. 

“I can understand how some of the 
rumors got started, however,” he 
said. ‘The ships are painted rust red, 
and from the shore they look like 
rusting hulks—but they are not. The 
Maritime Commission says it can put 
each ship to sea six and a half days 
after it is ordered recommissioned 
and I believe they can.” 

Mr. Stallcop said the wheat is 
stored in all five holds of 10,000-ton 
capacity Liberty ships, but each ship 
is loaded to only %% of capacity. 

“All in all, the people have a $75 
million stake in CCC owned wheat 
stored at Tongue Point and at Olym- 
pia, Wash.,” he said. “There are 87 
ships at Tongue Point and 43 at 
Olympia stored with 29,800,000 bu. 
of wheat. 

“The wheat is inspected oftener 
than the average ‘on land’ ware- 
houseman would inspect his grain.” 

Mr. Stallcop said some of the 
wheat has been in storage since May. 





National Biscuit 
To Enlarge Storage 


TOLEDO, OHIO — The National 
Biscuit Co. will build a bulk flour 
storage facility at its mill on Front 
St. at a cost of $600,000, including 
equipment, P. A. Kier, manager, has 
announced. 

The facility, including 38 square 
concrete bins 115 feet high, will have 
a storage capacity of 6,500,000 Ib. 
of flour, Mr. Kier said. The bins will 
be housed in a concrete building 60 
by 50 ft. in size. 

Mr. Kier said the new unit will 
make possible the loading of bulk 
or packaged flour at the same time. 
Equipment will be such that flour 
can be taken from any of the 38 bins. 


Loading was completed in late Sep- 
tember. The wheat is almost all 
mixed club and common white wheat. 

“I didn’t see a grain bug any- 
where,” he said. “All of the ships 
have been fumigated. 


“No one knows how long that 
wheat may remain in storage. It 
could stay two, three or even four 
years—but it should come out in 
good shape for export, milling or 
feed.” 
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substantially equivalent quantity or 
of a substantially equivalent value,” 

Examination of this provision of 
the amended law and the effects of 
the trade proposal reveals these con- 
ditions: 

First, this section of the farm law 
authorizes CCC to sell at least that 
part of its wheat stocks as limited 
by the 400 million bushel set-aside 
provision of the law for less than the 
statutory minimum re-sale price of 
105% of the loan plus reasonable 
carrying charges. 

Since the 400-million-bushel  set- 
aside or insulation of stocks is noth- 
ing more than a bookkeeping figure, 
CCC wheat to the extent of 400 mil- 
lion bushels at any point of storage 
would seem to be immediately eligi- 
ble for the swap or exchange type of 
sale envisioned by this section of the 
law at the market price for wheat 
in the area where held. 

Objections Noted 

To say that there is broad trade 
difference of opinion on this proposal 
may be an understatement. In fact, 
inside information § discloses that 
there is some strong protest against 
the proposal which has already been 
developed at regional trade meetings 
with Lloyd Case, special assistant to 


the CSS grain branch director, 
Marvin McLain, who has been ex- 
plaining the proposal to regional 


market groups. 

Two avenues of objection have been 
uncovered, First, there is a challenge 
to the use of trade swaps with CCC 
between markets, Next, and probably 
stemming from the first, is the claim 
that wide exchanges of this type 
would violently disturb the spreading 
operations of hedgers between mar- 
kets. And finally, there is a general 
objection that this proposal need not 
necessarily result in concentration or 
reconcentration of stocks but more 
readily might result in wide disper- 
sion of CCC owned grain at points 


(Continued on page 64) 





Yugoslavia Gets 125,000 Tons 
U.S. Wheat Under FOA Deal 


WASHINGTON Last week the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
broke loose its largest authorization 
from the emergency 300 million dol- 
lar fund assigned to it under the 
provisions of Public Law 480 Title 2, 
to finance exports of 125,000 tons of 
wheat to Yugoslavia. 

The FOA, acting on White House 
authority to administer the 300 mil- 
lion dollar emergency fund for urgent 
aid requirements or disaster develop- 
ments, allocated money to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to pay for 
shipments of 125,000 tons of wheat 
from CCC stocks to Yugoslavia. 

This is a direct government to gov- 
ernment transaction in which the 
private export trade will have no 
part. It represents an outright gift 
to Yugoslavia for which no Yugoslav 
currency will have to be set apart 
for U.S. use in that country. Previ- 
ously, the FOA had also exercised 
its authority under provisions of Sec- 
tion 402 of the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration to finance exports of six 
cargoes of wheat to this destination. 
In that transaction there was an ex- 


change of privately owned wheat 
stocks in export position for CCC- 
owned red wheat stocks at Chicago 
and, through a third device, the ex- 
porters selling the wheat to Yugo- 
slavia bought back the wheat they 
swapped with CCC at seaboard and 
delivered it to the Yugoslav ships on 
the East Coast. 

That deal resulted in the surprise 
appearance of more ‘than 700,000 bu. 
of soft red wheat at the Chicago mar- 
ket which then became available for 
delivery on contracts at that market. 

CCC to Supply Stocks 

It is understood that this new gift 
deal to Yugoslavia will have to be 
filled from depleted CCC stocks at 
the East Coast except for such sup- 
plies as they may be able to make 
available from its moth ball stocks. 
CCC is also said to have some soft 
wheat in export position at Buffalo. 

According to reliable government 
sources the arrangements with Yugo- 
slavia constitute an agreement that 
most of the wheat to be shipped is to 


(Continued on page 64) 
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KANSAS CITY—There is merit in 
the proposal to offer premiums over 
reguiar loan rates for wheat varieties 
having top baking qualities, Ezra T. 
3enson, secretary of agriculture, said 
in Kansas City Oct. 28. 

The secretary said that much 
wheat is being grown for “sale to 
the government” under the high rigid 
support program and that the change 
toward flexible supports, which will 
vo into effect in 1955, will tend to 
discourage the production of wheat 
in areas where it can be grown least 
efficiently. 

The Secretary was in Kansas City 
enroute to a speaking engagement 
at a poultry day celebration at Har- 
risonville, Mo. 

“At a time when we have a record- 
breaking surplus of wheat in the 
U.S. there is an acute shortage of 
high protein milling wheats and flour 
is selling at the highest price since 
1920," Mr. Benson observed. 

Hardship is being worked on the 
traditional wheat grower by the cre- 
ation of surpluses that arise from 
heavy production in areas outside the 
commercial wheat country, Mr. Ben- 
son declared, He cited a 51% increase 
in Illinois wheat acreage in 1953 over 
the 10-year average, 46% in Michi- 
gan and 36% in New York. Eight 
million acres of the far Southwest 
“that should never have been touched 


USDA Speeds 
Barter Plan 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson has an- 
nounced that, in sharply stepped up 
operations, as much as $105 million 
worth of surplus farm products now 
in Commodity Credit Corp. inventor- 
ies will be bartered during the next 
few months for foreign-produced stra- 
tegic and other materials. 

Barter operations are one part of 
the government's efforts te expand 
export outlets for agricultural com- 
modities in a broad program which 
includes emphasis on sales for dol- 
lars and for the currencies of the 
importing countries, as well as sup- 
ply in mutual assistance programs 
and donation under special welfare 
and relief arrangements. 

The estimate of $105 million for the 
months immediately ahead is based 
on firm commitments and definite 
negotiations now under way. This to- 
tal almost equals the $121 million 
worth of agricultural commodities dis- 
posed of through barter in the five 
years from the start of the program 
in 1949 through September 30, 1954— 
about half of which was bartered 
after Jan. 1, 1953. 

The substantial increase in barter 
operations traces directly to the 
broadened authority of Section 303 
of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954. 
This legislation authorizes CCC to 
barter its commodities for (a) stra- 
tegic materials entailing less risk of 
loss through deterioration or substan- 
tlally less storage charges, or (b) 
materials, goods, or equipment re- 
quired in connection with foreign eco- 
nomic and military aid and assistance 
programs, or (c) materials or equip- 
ment required for offshore construc- 
tion. Barter also is authorized by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Charter 
Act, as amended. 
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Benson Sees Merit in Loan 
Premiums for Top Wheat 


by plow” also have contributed heavi- 
ly to the surplus, he said. The result 
is that the man who has been grow- 
ing wheat for the commercial market 
for a long time has to be cut back 
on the same basis as the man who 
is growing wheat for the loan 

On the other hand, Mr. Benson said 
he favored relaxation of the acreage 
restrictions to permit farmers who 
grow wheat for feed to seed as much 
acreage as they need, provided the 
wheat is used for feed on their 
farms. 

The department of agriculture is 
now being sued by an eastern growe1 
who has produced feed wheat for his 
own use.for some years in excess of 
his current acreage allotment. 

Mr. Benson declined to predict how 
long it might be before acreage cur 
tailment would eliminate the wheat 
surplus problem, but said that it is 
the government policy to make every 
effort to offer wheat on world mar- 
kets at competitive prices 

While in Kansas City, Mr. Benson 
was served with a writ of certiorari 
in a Jackson County wheat grower’ 
lawsuit against the USDA Commodi 
ty Stabilization Service. The farme1 
last spring ignored a 12-acre wheat 
allotment and planted 28 acres and 
the country committee ruled he must 
pay $1.12 bu. penalty. The wheat 
grower’'s suit charges illegal and ar 
bitrary seizure of his wheat crop 


own 


———= BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
204,000 BU. EXPANSION 
PARTRIDGE, KANSAS Work 


has started on a new 204,000 bu 
vator by the Partridge Co-Op 
change here. The elevator, 
$132,000, will have eight 
headhouse and 22 bins. 


ele 
Ex- 

costing 
tanks, a 


Wheat Farmer 
Sues CSS Over 


Acreage Controls 


KANSAS CITY A suit against 
the Commodity Stabilization Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has been filed in federal district 
court here by a Jackson County 
wheat farmer who claims the acre- 
age curtailment program constitutes 
an illegal and arbitrary seizure of his 
wheat crop. 


Plaintiff is Robert E. Gibson, In- 
dependence, Mo., who ignored a 12- 
acre wheat acreage allotment and 


planted 28 acres to wheat. 
The county ASC committee ruled 
that Gibson must pay a penalty of 
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$1.12 bu. on the excess quota produc- 
tion, store the wheat or post bond. 
The review committee upheld the 
penalty. Members of the county re- 
view committee named in the suit 
are Charles O’Toole, of Nevada, Mo., 
W. B. McKinley, Hermitage, Mo., and 
J. Roop, Leaton, Mo. 
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Cleveland Flour Club 
Elects New Officers 


CLEVELAND — A. Majoros, Star 
Elevator Co., was elected president 
of the Cleveland Flour Club for the 
coming year at a recent meeting of 
the organization. 

Elected vice president was Max 
Klir of the Minneapolis Flour Co., 
and Curt Liebert of the Lederer Mill- 
ing Co. was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 








Self-Rising Flour Institute 
Reviews Publicity Reports 


ATLANTA—A that news- 
publicity radio time de- 
voted to self-rising flour since 1951, 
if given a dollar-and-cents value, 
totals over a million dollars was given 
at the semi-annual meeting of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Oct. 22. 


report 


paper and 


A total registration of 95 was re- 
corded 
L. L. Langford, the Russell Co., 


Jackson, Miss., reporting on the pro- 


duct publicity program, said that 
Tower Publicity, Inec., advertising 
agency in charge of its promotion, 
had received 7,237 clippings about 
self-rising flour from 1,549 news- 
papers in a 12-state area served; 
5,927 cards from 531 radio stations 
indicating the use of the publicity 
and 57 television stations had sent 


cards indicating use of the publicity. 





Report Issued on Quality 
Of 1954 Canadian Wheat 


WINNIPEG About 40% of the 
1954 Canadian wheat crop will grade 
3 and 4 Northern, and there will be 
little No. 1 and No. 2 Northern 
cording to the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners Laboratory. No. 3 and No 
4 Northern will be much the same 
as last year’s grades in protein con 
tent. Baking strength is higher than 
it was last year, absorption and gas 
sing power are satisfactory, and the 
doughs handle well. Bushel weights 
tend to be lower and this is reflected 
in a lower yield of flour. This info 
mation was reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners Laboratory 
following completion of milling and 
baking tests on representative aver- 
age samples of new wheat grading 1 
Northern to 4 Special 

Current 


opinion is that the new 
wheat crop will fall short of 300 
million bushels and that no more 


than half will grade 4 Northern and 
better. Weathering, immaturity, frost 
and low bushel weight will be the 
principal causes for degrading, and 
there will be a good deal of tough 
and damp grain. Despite the big drop 
in production this year, Canada will 
have almost 600 million bushels of 
good wheat from last year for hom« 
use and sale abroad, states the board 
This wheat, which consists largely of 
1, 2, and 3 Northern, is high in bushel] 
weight and excellent in milling qual- 
ity. 


Average bushel weights of samples 
of the 1954 crop prepared for milling 
are 64.2, 62.0, 60.2, 59.0, and 56.0 Ib. 
for grades 1, 2, 3, 4 Northern and 4 
Special. Average protein contents for 
these grades are 13.3, 12.4, 125, 12.7, 
and 12.6%. The present protein level 
of 4 Northern may fall a little later 
on, and any drop will be accompanied 
by some lowering in baking strength, 
it is reported, Protein levels for the 
other grades are not likely to change 
much 

Baking strength of the five grades 
is surprisingly good this year con- 
sidering their protein levels, and all 
substantially improve the general 
baking quality of weaker wheat, the 
board reports. Absorption is very 
good and well above last year’s levels 
for most of the grades. There is a 
downward trend with grade for both 
crumb texture and color. Flour ash 
goes up fairly regularly as grade goes 
down except for No. 4 Special. 

Durum wheat production will 
amount to about seven million bushels 
this year, and most of it will grade 
3 C.W., with little 2 C.W., and con- 
siderable percentages of lower grades. 
For 2 and 3 C.W., bushel weight is a 
little lower than for last year's 
grades, but protein content is appre- 
ciably higher. Semolina yield is about 


the same; yellow pigment is down 
slightly; and lipoxidase values are 
higher. 


Figured on advertising rate bases, 
the cost of this publicity would be 
$1,347,062.43, Mr. Langford said, 

In addition, 3,086 home economics 
teachers had returned cards, indi- 
cating use of literature dealing with 
self-rising flour. 

Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich., chairman of the 
program committee, reported that 
the program for the fourth fiscal 
year, which began Nov. 1, would cur- 
tail the publicity activities and ex- 
pand the project for the home eco- 
nomics teachers. The latter project 
will be directed by Alice Jean Bounds, 
a graduate home economist. Miss 
Bounds will begin her duties Jan. 1. 

M. H. Dodd, sales manager, Coloni- 
al Stores, Inc., Atlanta, spoke on 
“Selling Your Product in the Food 
Stores.” Four out of every five retail 
food dollars are spent in self-service 
stores and personal selling in the 
store is no longer a factor, Mr. Dodd 
said. Selling must take place before 
women reach the stores, he pointed 
out, 

Predicting that competition in 1955 
will be tougher than this year, Frank 
A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co., and president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, urged that the 
group reemphasize merchandising 
and work hard to assure the future 
of the milling industry. 

“The Independent Retailers” was 
the topic of Tom White, sales man- 
ager, Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, 
Ala. W. T. York, vice president, 
Martha White Mills, Nashville, dis- 
cussed ‘‘Wholesale Jobbers,” and 
George W. Huggins, sales manager, 
Roanoke (Va.) City Mills presented 
his talk, titled “Don’t Be a Woofle 
Bird.” 

Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
group, announced that the 21st an- 
nual meeting will be held April 21-23 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. E. G. Fite, Birdsey 
Flour & Feed Mills, Macon, Ga., 
president of the institute, appointed 
a program committee consisting of 
the following: J. R. Smithson, the 
Attala Co., Kosciusko, Miss., chair- 
man; Mr. Langford; Celian H. Lewis, 
Sunflower Mills, Indianola, Miss.; 
John T. Sugg, Werthan Bag Corp., 
Nashville, and W. O. Edmonds, Ster- 
win Chemicals, St. Louis. 

Among the firms which assisted in 
sponsoring various meeting events 
were the Werthan Bag Corp., Victo: 
Chemical Works, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Consolidated Flour Mills and 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
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USDA Hearing 
Set to Discuss 
Beetle Quarantine 


WASHINGTON-—A hearing to de- 
termine the necessity for, and objec- 
tions to, the establishment of a Fed- 
eral khapra beetle quarantine in Ari- 
zona, California and New Mexico is 
scheduled for Denver Dec. 1, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced 

Following the discovery last No- 
vember of this pest in the U.S. (Tu- 
lare County, Cal.), USDA entomolo- 
gists surveyed grain warehouses in 
11 western states, uncovering other 
infestations in Fresno, Imperial, Kern, 
King, Riverside and San Diego coun- 
ties in California; Maricopa, Mohave, 
Pima, Pinal and Yuma counties in 
Arizona, and Curry and Roosevelt 
counties in New Mexico 

The entomologists believe that un- 
controlled, this stored grain 
feeder could become a serious pest 
throughout the South and in heated 
storages in the North. 

Milling industry technicians be- 
lieve the possible quarantine action 
has serious implications for the in- 
dustry, according to Herman Fakler, 
vice president, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Washington. 

The hearing will give 
in the milling industry 
to attend the hearing and present 
their views, Mr. Fakler said. 

A native of India, Ceylon and Ma- 
laya, the khapra beetle thrives on 
either moist or dry grain. It can with- 
stand ordinary dosages of fumigants 
that destroy infestations of common 
stored grain pests. 

USDA has established a research 
station in Arizona to study the kha- 
pra beetle, and is now proposing a 
quarantine to help prevent its move- 
ment into uninfested areas. The quar- 
antine, if warranted, would prohibit 
or restrict movement from the three 
states, or from infested areas within 
the states, of grains, grain products, 


less 


individuals 
opportunity 


dried seeds of field and vegetable 
crops, bags and bagging, dried milk, 
dried blood, fish meal, meat scraps, 
and other items that might he!p 
spread the insect. The quarantine 
would be administered by the de- 


partment’s Agricultural Research 
Service under authorization of the 
Plant Quarantine Act of 1912 

The hearing begins at 10 a.m. Dec 
1 before a USDA representative in 
room 41A, New Custom House Bidg., 
19th and Stout Sts., Denve1 
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Cuba Votes for 
Enriched Flour 


HAVANA 


u“ive 


Cuba's legislative exec- 
council has just provided that 
wheat flour sold in that nation shall 
have thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and 
iron added to it. This enrichment will 
help prevent beri-beri, pellagra, and 
nutritional anemia and build up hu- 
man vigor generally 

Cuba's Foundation for Medical In- 
vestigations has notified the Williams- 
Waterman Founcat'on in New York 
of this action. At the next Cuban leg- 
islative council meeting Nov. 15 it is 
expected similar enrichment of rice 
will be provided 

Progress is being made in provid- 
ing vitamin-enriched grain products 
in Latin America, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador. Honduras and 
Panama are applying regulations to 
mported wheat flour, and about half 
of Chile's flour is now so treated 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“Unhealthy” German Flour Trade 
States its Case for Cartelization 
Following Turn-Down by Allies 








HURRICANE 
RELIEF 


When reports reached the U.S. 
about Hurricane Hazel’s devastation 
of the Haitian cities of Aux Cayes 
and Jeremie, the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, donated a carload of 
5,000 10-Ib. bags of flour to hurricane 
survivors. The flour was placed at the 
disposal of the Fondation Madame 
Paul E. Magloire, a local agency 
formed to cooperate with the Haitian 
Red Cross in assisting those injured 
and left homeless by Hurricane Hazel. 
On Oct. 22, the Royal Netherlands 
Line steamer, Agamemnon, carrying 
the International-donated flour free of 
charge, sailed from New York for 
Haiti. 








Australian Crop 
Expected to Be 


Smallest in Years 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Australia is about to harvest its 
smallest wheat crop in several years. 
Pre-harvest estimates place the size 
of the crop at 150 million bushels, but 
since the country has a carryover of 
90 million bushels—-60 to 70 million 
above normal—there will not be any 
lack of wheat in the country. 

As late as Oct. 20 the yield pros- 
pects were for a good deal less than 
150 million bushels but late rains 
came to the wheat belts in southeast- 
ern Australia. While these rains came 
too late to be of help to the early 
sown crops, agronomists believe that 
the late-sown crops will be benefited 

Western Australia is expected to 
harvest approximately two thirds of 
last year’s yield because of the lim- 
ited rainfall there. 

The outturn of oats and barley 
will be increased by the late rains 
and the pastures in the southeastern 
area will be helped also. 

The export flour milling picture in 
Australia remains poor and it is esti- 
mated that the mills are now work- 
ing about 60% of running time. This 
reduction in mill activity has affected 
supplies of bran and pollard which 
are in strong demand for feeding 
purposes, 
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AACC's 1955 Meeting 
Planned for May 15-19 


ST. PAUL—-The American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists will hold 
its 1955 annual meeting May 15-19 at 
the Chase Hotel in St. Louis. 

This will be the 40th such gather- 
ing of the AACC since its founding 
in 1915. 

Dr. William B. Bradley, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, will be 
chairman of the technical program, 
while Emery C. Swanson, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., will be in charge of local 
arrangements. 
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Nebraska Firm Plans 
1,000,000 Bu. Elevator 


FREMONT, NEB. yround has 
been broken here for the 1-million 
bushel storage plant of the Fremont 
Elevator Co. Estimated cost is $600,- 
000. Completion date for the new 
elevator is April 1. The new corpora- 
tion has been organized by Paul 
Christensen, president, A. W. Hill, 
W. N. Neff and H. M. Krupinsky, all 
of Fremont. 





TORONTO — The unhealthy state 
of the West German flour milling 
industry at the present time, due 


mainly to over-capacity, is a matter 
of concern among the millers. Their 
proposal for the formation of a car- 
tel, and for the closure of uneconomic 
units, received a flat turn-down from 
the Allied Control Commission, a de- 
cision that was sharply criticized in 
trade circles (The Northwestern 
Miller, Aug. 31, page 11). 

The German industry, however, 
does not feel that its case for carteli- 
zation has been fully presented to 
its fellow millers in other parts of 
the world and Hans Werle, of the 
exporting and importing firm of Fin- 
fuhrhandel, Mannheim, has prepared 
a statement for The Northwestern 
Miller so that the German point of 
view may be judged. The German in- 
dustrialists appreciate that current 
thinking in North America is antago- 
nistic to cartelization, but they do 
feel that in the case of the milling 
industry there are so many peculiar 





11 


difficulties that their case should 
have been given more consideration. 
Danger in Surplus Capacity 

Mr. Werle underlines the unfavor- 
able situation in the German industry 
by pointing out that the published 
financial statements of the big mills 
invariably showed that losses were 
incurred during the past year and 
that the declaration of dividends was 
the exception rather than the rule. 
He calculates that the mills are 
working about 50% of their total 
rated capacity and in view of this he 
does not find it surprising that the 
surplus capacity resulted in heavy 
offers on the market and the conse- 
quent undercutting of prices. He sees 
the low and insufficient German flour 
prices as representing a danger to 
the whole German milling industry. 
Moreover, the German economy is 
interested in not only having a 
healthy milling industry but also is 
closely related to it. 

The projected, and so sharply dis- 


(Continued on page 17) 





Proposed Western German Legislation 
May Reopen Door to Cartel Set-Up 


TORONTO Agreement on new 
anti-cartel legislation for western 
Germany following discussions be- 
tween Prof. Erhard, minister for eco- 
nomic affairs, and Fritz Berg, presi- 
dent of the Federation of German 
Industries, may, paradoxically, re- 
open the door for the cartelization 
of the German flour milling industry. 

Announcement of the proposed leg- 
islation was made Oct. 19 in Bonn, 
headquarters of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Hitherto, cartel matters were con- 





Court Rules on 
Futures Contracts 


NEW YORK—The U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit has 
upheld the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in his contention that deal- 
ings in commodity futures contracts 
are hedges and not speculations, and 
that therefore the taxpayers’ gains 
and losses were ordinary income and 
ordinary losses (the Corn Products 
Refining Co., petitioner, v. the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, re- 
spondent, decided on Aug. 25, 1954). 

From about 1940 to 1946 the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue suc- 
cessfully contended in a series of 
cases that dealings in commodity fu- 
tures contracts gave rise to capital, 
rather than ordinary losses. There- 
after the Commissioner changed his 
ruling, with which the court con- 
curred. 

As stated by the court, items cov- 
ered by hedging “cannot reasonably 
be separated from the _ inventory 
items and the cost from such opera- 
tions would necessarily be entered 
in the books of account of the busi- 
ness as part of cost of goods sold.” 

And while the taxpayer was pro- 
tected only against increases in com- 
modity prices and did not have the 
complete insurance of the “true 
hedge,” for practical purposes the 


element of risk in the performance 
of its sales contracts was reduced. 


trolled by allied legislation, but the 
federal government undertook to in- 
troduce a bill to prevent the rebirth 


of cartels. This bill failed to get 
through parliament and a _ revised 
draft was requested. Prof. Erhard, 


known as an exponent of a free econ- 
omy, is, in general, opposed to car- 
tels, price rings and other arrange- 
ments in restraint of competition. 
His original bill proceeded from the 


(Continued on page 17) 





Locations, ‘Capacities 
Of CCC-Owned 


Grain Bins Listed 


WASHINGTON A Commodity 
Stabilization Service official recently 
provided the Grain & Fee Dealers 
National Assn. with detailed informa- 
tion showing the locations, numbers 
and capacities of CCC-owned grain 
storage facilities. 

The information was supplied in 
answer to a question at the G&@FDNA 
convention in Cincinnati. The associa- 
tion obtained a copy of the detailed 
information, which is reproduced be- 
low: 

CCC-Owned Bins 
Oct. 1, 1954 


tate No Capacity 
(ba) 
Alabama 23 15,000 
California 150 487,500 
Coloranto 2,159 8,764,400 
(jeorgia Py 7,000 
Hilinois 19,309 141,683,315 
Indiana 9,905 36,383,924 
lowa 57,304 248,108, TRG 
Kansas 12,416 44,589,235 
Kentucky 256 e29,140 
Louisiana 16 8,733 
Michigan 1,785 9,087,406 
Minnesots 16,014 83,326,655 
Missourt 4.796 19,149,968 
Montana 1,460 7,626,460 
Nebraska 160,752 90,751,887 
New Jersey 11 36,800 
New Mexico Al) 764,000 
North Carolina ‘ 9,000 
North Dakota 9,159 43,109,074 
(hie $,KK2 16,264,280 
Oklahoma 75 747,564 
Penneyivania 9 131,600 
South Carolina 155 503,760 
South Dakota 17,866 80,616,167 
Tennessee 16 176,000 
Texas 16 4,660,922 
Virginia 70 1,208,660 
Wisconsin 1,664 6,893,625 
Totals 192,878 843,890,529 
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Sanitation Care 
Asked in Handling 


CCC Grain Stocks 


WASHINGTON The Commodity 
Stabilization Service recently told 
state Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation committees to take posi- 
tive steps to insure clean storage 
conditions for grain owned by CCC 
or likely to come into its possession. 

CSS pointed out that a grain sani- 
tation advisory committee’s recom- 
mendations are now under study by 
the secretaries of agriculture and 
health, education and welfare, and 
that the two secretaries are likely 
to make their views known soon. 

CSS. in a bulletin for state ASC 
chairmen, said: “There have been 
discussions within the grain division 
dealing with the need to assure that 
all stocks of grain either owned by 
the corporation, or likely to come into 
its possession, are spread and han- 
died in such a way that any impact 
of standards, or reimposition of the 
seizure program that characterized 
a previous endeavor of the Food and 
Drue Administration, be minimized. 
3eyond that, whether there is any 
program, it is the responsibility of 
all who handle grain that may be 
used for human food to take every 
possible precaution to insure that it 
be handled under the highest possible 
sanitary conditions.” 


Suggested Action 


In line with the policy to insure the 
cleanest possible grain, particularly 
wheat, ASC state committees were 
asked to take the following steps: 

1. Advise field men and county and 
community committeemen of concern 
with respect to keeping human food 
grains, particularly wheat, free of 
contamination by rodents, birds, poul- 
try, cats, etc. 

2. Maintain a “crusade” for sanita- 
tion through opportunities presented 
at general meetings, in mailings, in 
dealings with trade people, and by 
assisting in sanitation programs spon- 
sored by various groups, This sort 
of activity will undoubtedly receive 
great impetus when conclusions of 
the secretaries are announced, CSS 
said 

3. Reproduce a grain sanitation 
check list and have inspectors use it 
when inspecting farm facilities. Give 
a copy of the check list to the pro- 
ducer, marked to show what needs 
to be done to bring the facility to 
sanitary standards, and 
request that the necessary changes 
or repairs be made. The suggested 
check list. covers points on rodent 
control, bird and poultry control, in- 
sect. control, moisture control and 
other control methods. 

1. Advise producers at time of 
furnishing delivery authority to skim 
bins and remove all surface contami- 
nation before loading into trucks. 
Much contamination of an entire lot 
of erain can be avoided by taking 
extra care at this point, CSS said. 


acceptable 
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WHITE-STOKES ADDS BROKERS 
CHICAGO — The appointment of 


Ik. W. Carlberg Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Ottofy-Jehling Brokerage 
Co., St. Louis Mo., as brokers hand- 


ling the White-Stokes line of baking 
ingredients, was announced recently 
by Emery J. Stevenson, president of 
White-Stokes. The E. W. Carlberg 
Co, territory will include western 
Missouri and eastern Kansas. The 


Ottofy-Jehling firm will cover east- 
ern Missouri and southern Illinois. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


Grain Millers’ Union 
Will Meet Nov. 8-10 


CHICAGO—The American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers (AFL) will hold 
its fourth constitutional convention 
Nov. 8-10 at the Hote] Sherman in 
Chicago. 

Among the speakers will be Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler, AFL secretary- 
treasurer; Patrick Gorhan, general 
secretary-treasurer of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters & Butchers 
Workers of America; James Cross, 
president of the Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers International, and 
Thomas J. O'Malley, regional! direc- 
tor of the Wage and Hour Division, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

Grain Miller Locals 27 and 69 will 
be hosts at a cocktail hour, banquet 
and other entertainment features. 
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Victor Chemical Net 
Earnings Edge Upward 


CHICAGO Victor Chemical 
Works, manufacturer of phosphorus, 
phosphates and other chemical! prod- 
ducts, reports net earnings for the 
third quarter of 1954 of $887,569, 
equivalent, after deduction of pre- 
ferred dividends of $116,941, to 49¢ 
per share on 1,543,354 common shares 
outstanding. Net earnings for the 
corresponding quarter of 1953 were 
$862,561, equivalent, after deduction 
of preferred dividends of $123,006, 
to 48¢ per share on 1,534,885 shares 
of common stock outstanding. 

For the nine months ended Sept 
30, 1954 the company reports net 
earnings of $2,841,166, equivalent, 
after deduction of preferred divi- 
dends of $337,454, to $1.61 per com- 
mon share. For the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, 1953 the company 
reported net earnings of $2,494,528, 
equivalent, after deduction of pre- 
ferred dividends of $371,373, to $1.38 
per common share. 





Darryl J. Woodland 


NAMED—Darry! J. Woodland, Og- 
den, Utah, grain manager for General 
Mills, Inc., has been named coordina- 
tor and company representative for 
the intermountain area, according to 
a recent announcement in San Fran- 
elsco by E. O. Boyer, vice president. 
In addition to his responsibility for 
the procurement of intermountain 
grains, Mr. Woodland, in his new 
capacity, will become the spokesman 
for General Mills affairs and direct 
public relations in the area. 








MILLER 
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John R. Weddle 


PROMOTED—Appointment of John 
R. Weddle as manager of the com- 
pany’s millfeed department has been 
announced by W. M. Steinke, exec- 
utive vice president, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapol's. Mr. Weddle, 
whose headquarters will be in Min- 
neapolis, was first associated with 
Russell-Miller in 1949. For two years 
he was manager of a branch ware- 
house at Waseca, Minn., before being 
transferred to the company’s Min- 
neapolis office in 1951 as assistant 
purchasing agent, northwest feed di- 
vision, which position he held prior 
to his new appointment. 


U.S. Controls 
Big Amount of 
Wheat, Corn 


WASHINGTON — A U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report on price 
support operations shows the large 
amounts of wheat and corn under 
government control. 

As of Aug. 31, USDA said, the 
amount of wheat under loan was 
176,112,463 bu. and the amount in the 
Commodity Credit Corp. inventory 
was 779,871,709 bu.—making a total 
of more than 950 million bushels 
under government control. 

The amount of corn under loan as 
of Aug. 31 was 390,799,847 bu., and 
the amount in the CCC inventory 
was 346,994,397 bu.—making a total 
of almost 738 million bushels under 
government control. 


Includes Milk 

Other items in the CCC inventory 
for which USDA gave figures in- 
cluded 328,698,956 Ib. of dried milk, 
515,824,174 lb. of butter, 450,830,939 
Ib. of cheese and 842,234,425 Ib. of 
cottonseed oil. 

The loan and inventory figures did 
not include purchase agreements. 

The CCC investment in price sup- 
port commodities as of Aug. 31 to- 
taled $6,153,291,000 made up of 
loans outstanding of $2,208,522,000 
and the inventory cost value of $3,- 
944,769,000. As of Aug. 31 last year 
the investment was $3,742,393,000. 

The net realized program loss on 
support operations for the first two 
months of the fiscal year 1955 totaled 
$94,381,733. For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1954, the program loss to- 
taled $419,477,074. 
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120 Attend Joint 
Millers’, Chemists’ 
Buffalo Meeting 


BUFFALO Approximately 120 
members gathered here Oct. 23 for 
the fourth annual Trans - Border 
Meeting of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers and the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. 

Present for the joint meeting at 
the Markeen Hotel were members 
of the Niagara district of the AOM 
and the Toronto and Niagara Fron- 
tier sections of the AACC. 

There were 118 members regis- 
tered for the combined morning ses- 
sion, which was presided over joint- 
ly by Roy P. Wittlinger, chairman of 
the Niagara district of the AOM, and 
©. H. Probst, chairman of the Ni- 
agara Frontier Section of the AACC. 

Joseph J. Schafer, Russell-Miller 


Milling Co., Buffalo, started the 
morning session by extending best 
wishes, on behalf of management, 


for a successful meeting. 

Warren Keller, Sterwin Chemicals. 
Inc., Kansas City, presented a paper, 
accompanied by slides, on chemical 
treatment in the flour mill. J. K. 
Rudd, Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, 
N. J., spoke on automatic mill con- 
trols, 

Separate Sessions 

Separate afternoon sessions were 
held by the AOM and AACC groups. 

A highlight of the AOM session 
was the election of district officers. 
George W. Cayior, Genera] Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, was named chairman. He 
succeeds Mr. Wittlinger, of Standard 
iwiilling Co. 

Cari ©. Giltner, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, was elecied vice chair- 
man, and Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to a three-year term as 
national executive officer was Lyle C. 
Mertz, General Milis, Inc., Buffalo. 
Henry Dudek, Russell-Miiler Milling 
Co., Buffalo, was elected district com- 
mitteeman. 

Mr. caylor, presiding over the 
AOM afternoon session, first intro- 
duced Donald S. Eber, national AOM 
secretary, who outlined plans for the 
1955 AOM Technical Conference. 

Mr. Mertz, a member of the AOM 
technical research committee, gave a 
report on that committee’s accom- 
plishments, and Stuart Butler, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, a 
member of the AOM sanitation com- 
mittee, reported on that committee's 
work. 

J. George Kehr, Russell - Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, national 
AOM membership chairman, pre- 
sented a talk on AOM membership, 
pointing out that there was no need 
to sell membership in the AOM since 
every miller should consider member- 
ship a necessary part of his job. 

Mr. Butler, chairman of the Ni- 
agara District contest, ex- 
plained contest rules and encouraged 
full participation of all members. 

Howard Bergen, Buffalo Forge Co., 
presented a paper on design of pneu- 
matic systems, and Charles R. Chace, 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn., spoke on industrial safety. 


essay 


AACC Meeting 

The AACC afternoon session was 
presided over by Dr. Enid P. Knight, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Tor- 
onto, chairman of the Toronto Sec- 
tion. 

Donald Hockle of Park & Pollard, 
Buffalo, spoke on the cereal chemist’s 
role in feed control. Dr. J. Pearce 
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of Chr. Hansen’s, Ltd., Toronto, pre- 
sented a paper on “A Suggested Test 
for Milk Powder Quality.” 
Research problems _ in 
for insect control were 


fumigation 
discussed by 


H. A. V. Munro, Science Service 
Laboratory, London, Ont.; and a 
paper on “Mechanisms of Vitamin 


Enzymology” was given by Dr. Edwin 
L. Sexton, Best Foods, Buffalo. 

The evening banquet was attended 
by 135 persons. At that time, cert fi- 
cates were presented by Mr. Eber to 
Mr. Wittlinger for his service the past 


year as district chairman, and to 
Charles Wagner, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, who served the Ni- 


agara District of the AOM for many 


years as secretary-treasurer, 
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Heads Chemists’ Group 
WINNIPEG—The chief chemist for 
the western division of Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., W. J. Eva, has been 
elected chairman of the local section 


of the American Association of Cerea! 
Chemists. Vice chairman is T. R 
Aitken, and _ secretary-treasurer is 
Dr. E. J. Bass, both of the Grain 


tesearch Li Board of 


Canada. 


aboratory of the 
Grain Commissioners fo1 








Joseph E, Elstner 


HEADS GRAIN SUPERVISION OF- 
FICE—Joseph E. Elstner has been 
appointed district officer in charge, 
Kansas City grain division office, 
USDA, effective Nov. 1. He succeeds 
Martin Schuler, who retired as of 
that date after 37 years of service 
with the grain division. Mr. Elstner 
joined the grain division at Fort 
Worth, Texas, in July 1917. In July, 
1919 he was transferred to Peoria 
and placed in charge of the Peoria 
district in 1921. Remaining in that 
post until 1923, Mr. Elstner was 
transferred to New York, where he 
was promoted to oflicer in charge of 
the Hoboken, N.J. sub-office in 1924. 
He was transferred to Kansas City 
in 1931 as assistant in general grain 
supervision, a post he held until Feb- 
ruary, 1943. During the war years, 
Mr. Elstner was given a special! as- 
signment in Mexico under direction 
of the board of economic welfare, 
where he was responsible for ship- 
ment as to grade and condition of 
90,000 tons of garbanzo beans to the 
U.S, and possessions. He returned to 
his Kansas City post in July, 1945, and 
in 1946 was named assistant in charge 
of the district office. Mr. Elstner is 
widely known in Kansas City and 
midwestern grain circles through his 
extensive teaching of grain grading 
schools and supervision work. 
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Bolivia Set to Buy 
3,000 Metric Tons of 
U.S. Wheat Flour 


WASHINGTON—The Foreign Op- 
erations Administration announces 
that the government of Bolivia has 
been granted F.O.A. financing for 
procurement of wheat flour from the 
U.S. and its possessions. This pro- 
curement has been authorized by the 
issuance of P. A. No. 11-0102-00-53- 
5152. 

The Ministry of National Economy 
of Bolivia has been designated as 
the purchasing agent and in this 
connection has issued wheat flour 
purchase announcement No. B-3 in- 
dicating that purchases will be made 
of wheat flour processed from grain 
grown in the continental U.S. The 
proposal contemplates the purchase 
of approximately 3,000 metric tons 
but in an amount not to exceed 
$335,000 as the c&f value of ship- 
ments to ports of destination. 

Wheat flour must meet the follow- 
ing specifications: 


“Wheat flour shall be 72% ex- 
traction, enriched, bleached, mini- 
mum protein 11%, maximum ash 


A8%, maximum moisture 13.5%.” 

The applicable terms and condi- 
tions of this procurement are out- 
lined in F.O.A. Small Business Cir- 
cular SBC No. 54-547, dated Oct. 21, 
1954. The deadline for bids is Nov. 
4, 1954. 
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Vancouver Export 
Grain Picture Brighter 
As Bookings Pick Up 


VANCOUVER—There is a consid- 
erably brighter feeling in the export 
grain trade here. The improvement 
has been very evident in the last few 
weeks and while export shipments are 
still well behind the record set last 
season, the bookings for the next 
couple of months are reported very 
good. 

Present indications are that Oc‘o- 
ber clearings will be around 8 000 009 
bu. However, bookings for November 
are now somewhere between 10 000,- 
000 and 11,000,000 bu. and the De- 
cember outlook is reported good. 
Substantial sales have been mde to 
the United Kingdom and Continent 
both in wheat and coarse grains. 

Export shipments from the north- 
ern British Columbia elevator at 
Prince Rupert have been fairly small 
this year and nothing has gone out 
of the Victoria terminal since the 
Vancouver and Fraser River facilities 
could handle all the business offering. 
Now it is planned to clear a number 
of full cargoes of barley from Prince 
Rupert in November, some to the 
United Kingdom and some to Japan. 

Export loedings up to Oct. 29 this 
season included the following com- 
pared with the same period last sea- 


Top: 


Russell-Miller Sales Executives. 








Bottom: A View of the Capacity 


Crowd of Sales Staff from All Over the U.S 


need Meeting Draws Over 100 


MINNEAPOLIS— More than 


office in Minneapolis, 


100 representatives of 
division . Russell-Miller Milling Co. met at the site of the 


Oct. 25-27, for : 


the bakery flour 
company's home 


3-day fall sales meeting, B. Frank 


Morris, divisional vice president, has announced. 


Headlined by George W. P. 


Heffelfinger, 


president, W. M. Steinke, 


executive vice president, and W. R. Heegaard, vice president, at the opening 
session, the conference outlined Russell-Miller's sales, advertising and produc- 


tion objectives for the 
Managers of the 


coming year. 


company’s 10 mills, 


branch managers, production and 


sales representatives from throughout the country were present, 


The top illustration shows, 
F. W. Hayes, vice president, 
Buffalo mill; 


vice president and director of research; 
W. M. Steinke, executive vice pres'dent; 
Morris, vice 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president; 
Helm, vice president; B. Frank 
Havstad, divisional sales manager. 


on the program at the fall sales meeting, 
production; R. J. 
R S. Hjelmseth, vice president, 


Harrington, 
Dallas mill; Dr 
George W. P 


vce president, 
Betty Sullivan, 
Heffelfinger, president; 
A.R 
and Zene 


president, bulk sales, 





son; Vancouver 18 567 000 and 27 333,- 
000 bu; Fraser River 1000,000 and 
1.814000 bu; Prince Rupert 418,009 
and 2479000 bu.; Victoria nil and 
556 000 bu 
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Soybean Export Total 
Of 50 Million Bu. Seen 


WASHINGTON —A U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture official last week 
estimated U.S. 1954-55 soybean ex- 
ports at about 50 million bushels, or 
considerably more if prices are at- 
tractive to importing nations. 

The estimate this week was made 
by S. Gershben, editor of the USDA 
Fats and Oils Situation report, at the 
USDA's annual! Agricultural Outlook 
Conference. 

Mr. Gershben said at that —- 
that “prospective exports in 1954-5 





Hike in Grain Exports Seen 


WASHINGTON—The USS. 


Department of Agriculture estimates that 


exports of feed grains in 1954-55 will be about one third larger than in the 


1953-54 season. 


The boost is expected to come about because of a probable increase 
in the import requirements in most of the major feed deficit countries and 
because of the increased emphasis being placed upon exporting agricultural 


commodities. 


Some increase over usual marketings is expected under Public Law 480 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 

Production of feed grains in western Europe is about 7% below 1953, 
and aggregate export availabilities in other countries are somewhat below 
the very high level of 1953-54, although Canada has large supply of barley, 


USDA notes. 





are estimated at about 50 
bushels.” 

Later in the same speech he ex- 
panded on this export estimate with 
the following comment: “As stated 
above, most importing countries want 
oilseeds, preferably soybeans. Conse- 
quently, exports could rise consider- 
ably above 50 million bushels if prices 
are attractive. A high level of ex- 
ports of U.S. beans is contingent upon 
no sharp increase in exportable sup- 
plies from China.” 

Digging further 


million 


into the soybean 
export outlook, it also has been 
shown that western Europe price 
levels for copra, which are sticking 


“consistently near the $200 c.if. level, 


confirm the informed government 
source opinion that western Europe 
is unlikely to be priced out of the 
U.S. bean market until the domestic 
price of beans makes a further ad- 
vance above recent levels. 

Notwithstanding the discomfort 
that facts produce in trade circles, 
it seems clear that exports of soy- 
beans may be a dominant factor in 
the soybean and soybean meal mar- 
ket again this year. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lif t—- 


Kansas City Feed 
Club to Meet Nov. 4 


KANSAS CITY—A dinner meeting 
of the Kansas City Feed Club will be 
held at the Hotel Phillips Nov. 4. 
Cocktails “on the house” will be 
served starting at 6 p.m. and dinner 
is at 7 p.m. 
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Sales of flour were lighter last 
week as buyers backed away from 
extensive commitments at the cur- 
rently higher prices and took only 
fill-in needs on nearby deliveries or 
priced out price-date-of-shipment ar- 
rangements. 

With backlogs of orders in the 
Southwest at a low point as con- 
tracts made last July were wound up, 
principal trade interest centered on 
hard winters. However, bakers re- 
sisted building up of contract bal- 
ances. 

In the spring wheat area a fairly 
large amount of flour remains on the 
books, and the necessity for purchas- 
ing is less intense. Sales by spring 
wheat mills averaged 53% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 79% the 
previous week. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
averaged 31% of capacity, compared 
with 110% the week before. In the 
central states sales were estimated 
at 45 to 50% of capacity. 

Flour prices continued to edge up 
in line with higher milling wheat 
costs, but a firming in millfeed values 
helped check further price boosts. 

An increase of 20¢ sack on nation- 
ally-advertised brands of family flour 
brought in some fair purchases over 
the past week end, although buying 
was not as heavy as on previous 
rounds of bookings. 

Most export business last week was 
completed with Latin American buy- 
ers, with a notable development the 
sale to Indonesia as well. Normally, 
that country obtains flour from Aus- 
tralian mills. 

The Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration last week announced approval 
of a flour purchase grant to Bolivia 
totaling 3,000 metric tons. Bids are 
to be received this week. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour averaged 53% of mill capacity 
last week, compared with 79% the 
previous week and 54% a year ago. 

Interest in bakery flour was con- 
fined to small fill-in lots, as in the 
preceding period, with buyers. still 
reluctant to add to bookings in view 
of the higher prices prevailing now 
as compared with those in effect 
when contracts were made for for- 
ward deliveries. Commitments for 
most of the trade range from 30 to 
60 days ahead, however, and there is 
no particular pressure to add to con- 
tracts as is the case with south- 
western flour. 

Bakery flour quotations were 
steady to up 4¢ sack in the week 
ending Oct. 29. Advancing costs of 
higher protein wheat were offset 
somewhat by a_ stronger millfeed 
market. 

Family flour quotations were boost- 
ed 20¢ sack, effective Nov. 1, and 
a fair volume of trade developed over 
the week end. Some mills recom- 
mended coverage for 60 days ahead, 
but since the trade in many cases 
already had requirements for this 
period already on the books, the re- 
sponse to the advance was not as 
great as when prices were increased 
previously. 

Interest in clears remains fairly 
consistent, with prices of top grades 
off slightly and others holding about 
steady. 

Shipment from spring wheat mills 
averaged 106% of capacity last week, 


Bakery Flour Sales Lag; 
Family Bookings Expand 


compared with 98% the week before 
and 118% a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 29, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.7676.89, 
short patent $6.86@6.99, high gluten 
$7.31@7.39, first clear $5.96, whole 
wheat $6.5676.74, family $6 864 8.05 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The southwestern 
flour market lapsed into dullness 
again last week after the fairly good 
record of capacity sales scored in 
the previous week. While bakery flour 
bookings were reaching within weeks 
of exhaustion in many instances, new 
business was stymied by higher flour 
prices. Sales averaged 31% of Ca- 
pacity during the week against 110% 
in the previous week and 31% a yeat 
ago. 

With additional showings olf 
strength in the wheat market, flour 
prices inched upward again during 
the week. By the end of the period 
they were again at the high mark of 
the crop year. This slowed flour buy- 
ing by the bakery trade almost to a 
standstill. Only a scattered sale for 
immediate shipment was _ reported 
now and then as well as some price- 
date-of-shipment business. Otherwise 
the market was quiet, and some mills 
did not book a single sack of bakery 
flour all week. 

There was a moderate volume of 
family flour business and sales of 
specialty flours were limited. Clears 
were caught between tight supplies 
and reduced demand, so prices held 
rather steady although trading ac- 
tivity was light. Export dealings were 
meager and mostly with Latin buyers. 
A parcel of flour sold to Indonesia 
was Significant in that it was the 
first sale of U.S. flour to that area for 
several years. Australia has been the 
major supplier for the now inde- 
pendent island nation. There is hope 


that this may be the beginning of 
some business this winter prior to the 
harvest of the 1955 Australian wheat 
crop. 

Directions were slower, primarily 
on bakery types, as bakers have in- 
ventories back to satisfactory fall 
levels for the time being and are 
mindful of the ending of summer 
bookings which now look much cheap- 
er in price than they did in July. 

Quotations Oct. 29, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $62546.30, standard 
95% patent $6.15@6.20, straight $6.10 
“6.15; established brands of family 
flour $6.55@7.80, first clears $4.904 
5.25, second clears $4.85@4.90, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.45@4.85. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin- 
son area found business last week 
was extremely slack. Buyers’ ideas 
were well below the market price. A 
few single carlots were sold, but in 
the main, the trade was well covered. 
Directions were good, with operations 
at about 80%. The outlook for this 
week was about the same. Family di- 
rections were brisk. Prices were un- 
changed from a week earlier. Hard 
winter family short patent, in cottons, 
enriched, basis Kansas City, $6.504 
6.60; bakers’ short patent, in papers 
$6.15@6.20; standard $6.057@ 6.10. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales, confined 
mostly to family flour, averaged 40%, 
compared with 59% the preceding 
week and 20% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were poor to fair. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Oct. 29: 
Family flour $6.92; bakers short pat- 
ent $6.23, first clears $5.05, second 
clears $5. Prices were unchanged to 
5¢ sack higher, compared with the 
previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Operations aver- 
aged 100% last week and sales 45.2% 
Bookings were divided 98.6% to the 
family trade and 1.4% to bakers. 
Prices closed 10¢ higher on family 
flour and unchanged on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Oct. 30: Carlots, family short patent 
$6.90@7.30, standard patent $6.50@ 
6.70; bakery unenriched short patent 
$6.607@6.70, standard patent $6.50@ 


(Continued on page 58) 





Buying of Durum Blends Remains 
Light as Prices Move Up Again 


The durum wheat market, 
holding steady for several weeks, 
took another jump last week and 
early this week, with the result that 
prices of blended products moved up 
about 15¢ cwt. in the week ending 
Nov. 1, 

Lighter receipts of durum at Min- 
neapolis were reflected in a jump of 
first 5¢ bu. then 10¢ bu. in bids. Top 
quality durum wheat on Nov. 1 was 
quoted at $4.55 bu. Hard wheats also 
were stronger. 

Macaroni and noodle product man- 
ufacturers purchased limited quanti- 
ties of durum-hard wheat blends last 
week, mostly for nearby require- 
ments, 

Domestic demand for macaroni 
products held at a good level last 
week, according to eastern trade re- 
ports, reflecting colder weather con- 
ditions. 

Plans are going forward for in- 
creasing seed supplies of rust-resist- 
ant durum varieties for planting next 
spring in hopes of overcoming the 
extreme shortage of supplies that has 
developed the past two years. The 
state of North Dakota and durum 
millers have joined in providing funds 
for planting four types of durum 


after 


which have withstood rust well at 
Langdon, N.D. The North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station will 
be in charge of the project, with some 
200 or more irrigated acres to be 
planted in Arizona and California. 
Durum granular blends of 25% durum 
and 75% hard wheats were quoted at 
$7.80@7.85 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
on Oct. 29. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Oct. 29 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 

60 Ib $4.35@4.4 
9 Ib 1.30@4.40 
8 Ib 4.254 4.35 
7 Ib 1.204 4,50 
6 Ib 4.15@4.25 

Ib 4.05 @4.15 

4 lb 195 @4.05 

It $840 3.95 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly % 

ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 

det 5-29 168,500 190,458 113 
Previous week 168,500 *201,189 119 
Year ago 168,500 06,048 122 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Qct. 29, 1954 2,821,434 
July 1-Oct. 30, 1953 3,045,481 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Values 
Advance as Cold 


Weather Arrives 


Millfeed markets advanced with 
the prospect for lighter mill opera- 
tions and arrival of colder weather 
which was expected to stimulate feed 
demand. Buying interest was _ re- 
ported improved, and values of mill- 
feed were up $2@3 ton. 

Demand for formula feed turned 
in different directions for various 
manufacturers, and the total volume 
appeared to average out to about the 
same level as the previous week. 
Some noted an increase in dairy feed 
demand and a mild upturn in poultry 
feed sales, while others said dairy 
feed business was off from the peak 
of the week before but still holding 
up well. 

With recent cold weather hitting 
the area, poultrymen are housing 
birds and buying more feed than pre- 
viously, some manufacturers say. The 
recent upturn in egg prices offered a 
little more encouragement to produc- 
ers, although demand still lags be- 
hind seasonal expectations. 

Reports from the range areas of 
North Dakota confirm earlier state- 
ments that the outlook for feed sales 
to cattlemen is better this year than 
for some time past. Recent storm 
warnings have encouraged a step-up 
in shipments, also. 

Hog feed business continues fairly 
good, with some tapering off because 
of stepped up marketings of hogs. 

The Southwest, which recently 
was experiencing a rather active de- 
mand for feed, found sales somewhat 
slower last week. One confusing fac- 
tor has been the price of protein 
which has had many people fooled. 
A drop in soybean oil meal, for ex- 
ample, has been expected for a num- 
ber of weeks, but the market has 
shown firmness and strength instead. 
In addition, millfeed has made a be- 
lated seasonal spurt, and the result 
is that concentrate feeds advanced 
in price last week at least $1 ton. 

Production also was lighter last 
week as mills with cattle feed orders 
are catching up with shipments and 
warehousing plans. A few mills ran 
around six days, but the majority 
found it difficult to run five. 

Some of the decline in business 
was attributed to the end of the tur- 
key feeding season. Birds are going 
on the market now and the price 
structure is reported to be fairly 
satisfactory. Broilers have undergone 
a slight advance in price with the 
Arkansas market now in the range 
of 24@26¢, yet replacements and 
feed sales are not holding up to ex- 
pectations. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,835 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,885 in the 
previous week and 54,323 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
853,345 tons as compared with 852 390 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


———$READ 1S THE STAFF OF LiFEe—— 


NEW NEBRASKA ELEVATOR 

OXFORD, NEB.—-A new four-tank 
elevator is being built by the Oxford 
Farmers Exchange which will cost 


about $95,000. The 104,700 bu. proj- 
ect is being built by the Roberts Con- 
struction Co., Sabetha, Kansas. 
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Wheat futures prices showed a 
firmer trend most of last week and 
wound up on Nov. 1 fractions to 
2%¢ bu. higher than a week earlier. 
The biggest gains were made by the 
Chicago December and March con- 
tracts, while the less-than-a-cent ad- 
vances were recorded in all Minne- 
apolis futures and most of the Kan- 
sas City deliveries. Prospects for an 
improved export demand, strength in 
other grains and soybeans and con- 
tinued firmness in cash wheat mar- 
kets contributed to the strength in 
futures. Also, potentially large flour 
business because of the exhaustion 
of hard winter wheat flour contracts 
may have tended to firm wheat. At 
the same time, a certain amount of 
hesitency was noted in trade as elec- 
tion day approached because of un- 
certainties in the economic picture if 


the Democrats should gain control 
of Congress. 
Closing prices for wheat futures 


Nov. 1 were: Chicago December 
$2.233¢-%2, March $2.25%-2.26, May 
$2.21%-2.22, July $2.10%; Minneapo- 
lis December $2.434%, May $2.38, 
July $2.30%; Kansas City-—Decem- 
ber $2.33%-%, March $2.32%, May 
$2.27%, July $2.13%. 


Outlook Better 
Prospects for some substantial ex- 
port business were prominent in the 


market news last week. Germany, 
Bolivia, Formosa and Greece were 
listed among the probable buyers, 


with Turkey also said to be seeking 
assistance in getting U.S. supplies. 
Government forecasters now expect 
the crop year export total will be 
near 250 million bushels, some 40 
million more than were exported last 
year. 
The 
stration 
tions of 


Foreign Operations Admini- 
last week issued authoriza- 
$1,400,000 for purchase of 
bread grains and $900,000 for the 
purchase of wheat flour. FOA also 
authorized emergency funds for 125,- 
000 tons of wheat to go to Yugo- 
slavia 

The Santa Fe Railway, in an end- 
of-the-month review of crop condi- 
tions, points out that dry weather 
and still drier subsoils dominate con- 
ditions in the wheat producing areas 
of the Southwest. Practically all of 
the intended wheat acreage has been 
planted following the brief moisture 
period in early October, and most of 
it is up to a stand. Prospects appear 
good if sufficient moisture is received 
to bring the crop through the winter, 
the report says. Subsoil moisture is 
critically deficient in Kansas, and in 
Oklahoma wheat has been planted 
under rather unfavorable conditions. 
Much more moisture will be needed 
in Texas if the crop is to produce 
anything like average yields, it adds. 

A government report issued last 
week notes that soil moisture condi- 
tions in Nebraska are considerably 
improved this year over last year. 


Receipts Dwindle 


There was a drop off in the move- 
ment of wheat to terminals, and re- 
ceipts at primary markets totaled 
only 6.2 million bushels for the week 
ended Oct. 28. This compared with 
7.2 million bushels the previous week 
and 8 million for the comparable 
week a year earlier. Movement to 
spring wheat markets declined sharp- 
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Wheat Futures Gain More 


As Cash Markets’ Trend Up, 
Export Prospects Improve 


ly, with only 994 cars of all classes 
received at Minneapolis for the week 
and 1,072 cars at Duluth. 


Although the demand for cash 
wheat was not particularly aggres- 
sive, the much smaller offerings 


forced higher trading ranges as com- 
pared with the futures. Premiums on 
ordinary to 12% protein lots held 
about unchanged but trading basis on 
13% proteins and higher was 3¢ 
higher. On Oct. 29 trading ranges ran 


as follows: Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring 5@10¢ over December, 12% 


protein 94 17¢ over, 13% protein 224 
30¢ over, 14% protein 30@38¢ over, 
15% protein 39@47¢ over, 16% pro 
tein 49@57¢ over. These ranges were 
based on 58-lb. test weight with 2¢ 
bu. premium for each pound over 58 
Discounts ran 3@7¢ for each pound 
under 58 down to 50 lb. Below 50 Ib 
test weight discounts were 54@7¢ bu 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.51% 
and durum 10.81%. 

A combination of very small offer- 
ings and a good mill demand forced 
durum bids up 5@10¢ for the week. 
Bids on durum based on test weight 
are shown in a table on page 14. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 29 
is shown in the accompanying table, 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.48 
1% i’rotein yo 
2% Vrotein 
3% Protein 2. 65% 
1% Protein 2.73% 
1% Protein 2.824 
6% Protein 2.92% 
Protein premium for over 16% 1¢ each 
% %. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


CP PA se hoekss a cteceds 4¢ premium 
OD TR, ccswsices peveberensneess 2¢ premium 
BE W. wi dvcdctierwrbosanveness 3¢ discount 
De G. éuneevus bee ves 7¢ discount 
1 a's neve eamnaseade 12¢ discount 
Cf DA sasdinscicceaens 17¢ discount 
Ge GR cansesnvweddescennas ves 22¢ discount 
Be TW cccccscvnteneenes 27¢ discount 
i aaa er ee 32¢ discount 
OP Ue. cvedevcn Chesavnoves 37¢ discount 


5@7¢ each pound lower 


Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—1l¢ each %% on 14 to 
moisture and 2¢ each \% 


14% % 
over 14%% 


Advance Continues 


A slow but steady advance in wheat 
values continued at Kansas City last 
week. The basic December future 
climbed from the week's low point of 
$2.32% to $2.34 on Oct. 29 and then 


settled back to a $233% close on 
Nov. 1. Premiums on intermediate 


protein wheat held steady throughout 
the period, and there was a ‘2¢ drop 
on the bottom side on the ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter range. 
Milling wheat in the higher protein 
brackets held firm. This left the cost 
of desirable milling mixes equal to 
or exceeding that of the previous 
week and kept flour costs around 
seasonal highs. On Nov. 1 ordinary 
was 3@4¢ over December, 12.50% 
protein 94@37¢ over and for 14% the 
range was 16% 7 43¢ over. Offerings 
of desirable origin were very limited 
here, and total receipts were 663 cars 
last week, against 777 in the previous 
week and 904 a year ago. With scarce- 
ly any new flour business to add to 
nearly depleted bakery flour book- 








CURRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


: Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills In the U.S. expressed in percentages 


fiet, 2A 

et. 2 ” *lreviou thet, 2 “ (ret 7-31 Nov. 1, 

1954 week 1953 1952 1951 
Northwest 698,557 705,626 TRLLTI 46,781 809,333 
Southwest 1 », O89 1.211.546 1.299.285 1.255.603 1.246.084 
Ruffalo 30,948 612,573 566,427 H50,178 471.018 
Central and. Southeast kO 505 192.498 639,088 571,449 h10,910 
North Pacifie Coast OS.97¢ (O09. 305 TA.OO] 96,1869 SOR RTS 
lotal 169,075 1,436,567 565,400 1,520,080 1,342,018 
Percentage of total! U.S. output 75 76 75 76 75 


*Revised 


Crop year flour production 








Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week July 1 to— 
Chet, 28 
(ret 29. Previous Get 6-30, Oet, 27-31 Nov. 1 (et. 29 Oet, 30 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 1953 
Northwest 95 oe Lie 102 97 11,849,004 12,200,586 
South we st 96 93 1Oo 92 ” 1.969.911 21,006. 321 
Ruffalo 11 133 123 119 108 0,200,024 9,073,037 
Central and 8. KE.  8¢ SS 95 86 76 9,387,855 9,921,372 
N. Pacitie Coast s s a0 si sa », 139,885 1,695,504 
Totals 99 100 100 5 91 567.031.0809 56,905,720 
OUTHWESs! NORTHWES!1 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
iy Weel Flour % ae day week hlour pm me 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Chet 4 TORSO 2.474 90 Oct oy 222 500 299 177 on 
Previous week iy aio 61,175 93 Previous week 232,500 *210,089 ay 
Year ago P4850 780,090 101 Year ago 252,500 274,028 106 
wo vears ago 140.600 76,432 so wo years ago 22,500 320,800 lie 
Five-year average vo Mive-your average 100 
Ten-year average 93 ren-year average 97 
‘. E ‘ : *Revised 
0 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 
. . , Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn 
i reluding , s . : 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) eluding luluth st aul, North Dakota 
day week Flour % ac Montana and lowa 
apacity output tivity 
oy » day week Flour % we 
’ $ we , ” J 
os ' 1,021,360 1 “ 61 , +4 capacity output tivity 
Previous weel 1,021,360 50,390 44 et 5-20 {81,260 476,480 oo 
O21. 56 ‘ ' ‘ 
Year ago ! 1,500 L019, 103 9 lrevious week 451,250 *486,537 101 
T 9 Thi « 7 97 
Two vears ago. 1,019,750 980,071 97 Year ago j81,250 507,689 108 
Five-year averarre 07 Two vear 7 4 ae : 
ars ago 562,000 625,981 on 
Ten ir average 96 Five-year average 87 
Ten-year average oo 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Revised 
Mill rh DDD irae Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentu North Carolina Tennessee Vin 
xinia. Georgia and eastern Missouri Principal mille on the North Pacifie Const 
Ly weel Mlour % a Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacit output tivity Washington Mills 
Oct ) 1.400 80.505 Ri day week Flour % me 
Ire ; el 671.400 “592.498 Ss capacity output tivity 
Year ’ 1,000 639,088 95 vet 5-29 15,000 190,765 WA 
Two year 1400 71,449 KG Previous week 215,000 *195,804 90 
Five ir aver s4 Year ago "15,000 179,293 a3 
Ten-year avera a0 Two years ago 80,000 175,714 76 
Ike ead Vive-year average a4 
: Ten-year average 80 
BLPFFALO om 
Revised 
day weel Flour | ac 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Ot ’ 159.500 0,948 115 Oet 5-29 135,000 113,211 4 
Previous weet 189.500 612,573 13% Previous week 133,000 WV3,001 s4 
Year age 159,500 565,427 123 Year ago 133,200 O8,708 74 
Two veut o 9 800 O.17% 119 Two years ago 122,000 120,455 oo 
ive-yvear iver ‘ 111 hive ear average &2 
Ten-year averaue 162 Ten-year average ao 
VMILLEFERD OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Ovet 9, and prior two weeks, towether 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas Cit and 8t Joseph, €2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 8t, Paul and lruluth-Superior (3) mille of 


Buffalo, N.Y Production computed on the 


Northweast* 


basis of 72% flour extraction 


Ruffalot 


Southwe 


‘ Combined ** 
Week! Crop year 











Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 

production to date production to date production to date production to date 

Oct 5-29 415 j 121 14,097 16,430 10,323 181,794 419,826 853,345 
Prey wee} t i $14,240 12,111 150,885 
Two wk ran one 14,649 11,040 1,666 

1953 6.31 i y ae 16,351 251,032 11,662 176,022 44,323 462,300 

1952 424 646,590 17,389 168,444 10,720 173,637 53,533 884,571 

1951 120,808 15,960 263,935 9,190 ] 20,358 N62,431 

1950 1,348 157 4 12,985 67,112 9,202 1 734 46,635 951,100 

*Principal mill . e of total capacity tAll mille. thRevised 





ings, mills were selective shoppers for offerings of a week ago but will be 
“ash wheat. in the market early in November. 

The approximate range of cash Ireland and India were also inquir- 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 29 ing, but nothing could be confirmed. 
is shown in the accompanying table: Undoubtedly wheat will be worked 
very shortly. Otherwise, there is lit- 





roe Beck one Rane ea easel tle doing. Wheat prices are severa) 
No Dart and Hard + ¢ : cents under the government loan, and 
a 2 eee ‘te as a result there is virtually no free 
No : Red 23 ° wheat moving. The government is 
ao 1 2.34 export trade, Winter wheat seeding 


supplying the wheat going into the 
is rapidly picking up under favorable 
moisture conditions. Some wheat still 
remains to be harvested, but the crop 
is just about all under cover. 


Export Sales Light 
There have been export inquiries 
in the Pacific Northwest for wheat 
but no sales were confirmed during 
the week. Japan wasn’t interested in 
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“Business Without Boundary’ 





Story of General Mills Becomes a 
Part of History With New Book 


MINNEAPOLIS—-To most people 
General Mills undoubted'y is best 
known as @ manufacturer of flour 
and the progenitor of that fabulous 
first lady of the kitchen and the air- 
waves, Betty Crocker. But the com- 
pany also engages in a multitude 
of other activities. One of these, 
called “operation skyhook” (a U.S. 
Navy research project for which 
General Mills makes and launches 
into the stratosphere giant plastic 
balloons), suggests that the sky is 
the only limit for GMI enterprise. 
Hence, it may be assumed, a book 
published Oct. 26 by the University 
of Minnesota Press has logic in its 
title, “Business Without Boundary.” 
James Gray, literary critic, novelist 
and historian is the author. He is a 
professor of English in the University 
of Minnesota. His other published 
writings include “Pine, Stream and 
Prairie,” a deseriptive and_histori- 
cal work subtitled “Wisconsin and 
Minnesota in Profile’; “Our Second 
Thought,” & book of critical essays, 
and a history of the University of 
Minnesota, He has also written and 
produced several plays. 

Prof. Gray's approach to his large 
task of writing a history of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., is indicated in these 
paragraphs from his preface: 

“This book undertakes to tell the 
story of General Mills in terms of 
its historic growth from small be- 
ginnings on seat‘ered frontiers into 
a closely integrated organization de- 
voted to a wide variety of interests. 
It undertakes to tell the story also 
in terms of the contribution made 
to the problem of feeding America 
well and appetizingly. It undertakes 
finally to tell the story in terms of 
industry's growing sense of responsi- 
bility toward its significant task so 
that, as one of General Mills’ own 
men has expressed the point of view, 
the object of the twentieth century 
must be ‘the welfare of the common 
man as a citizen of the world.’ 

“It is an obvious fact that the 
food industry serves an_ essential 
function. Nature is its silent partner 
and, to quote a sharp observer, ‘as 





JOHN CROSBY 
dImong the founding fathers 





CADWALLADER C. WASHBURN 


“A Genius of Business Enterprise” 





BENJAMIN 8S. BULL 


Inventor of a great slogan 


long as a growing population gets 
hungry three times a day, each year 
will bring bigger markets.’ This out- 
look is something over which an en- 
terprise may legitimately rejoice. But 
even in the most benign of realms, 
success is never the free gift of na- 
ture. This account of the growth of 
General Mills will examine the steps 
by wh'‘ch an enterprise may advance 
securely in the midst of the hazards 
of circumstance and the threats of 
change. 

“One enormous advantage has been 
the leadership of General Mills and 
of the earlier companies that went 
into its formation. Men of sober in- 
sight have seemed, again and again, 
to anticipate change and to make 
it their ally. Both in the develop- 
ment of practices and in the formula- 
tion of princip'es they have seen the 
light of the future before them and 
been in the vanguard now of a tech- 
nological revolution, now of a man- 
agerial reform. 

In Step With Science 

“Another advance has been made 
possib'e by falling into step with 
science. The men responsible for the 
progress of General Mills have not 
assumed the initiative in exploring 
nature. They have sought out her 
hidden values and her secret 
strengths and have presented these 
nourishing attributes to the public 
in attractive form. Specifically this 
has meant making an intimate study 
of the inexhaustible wealth of ce- 
reals. Milling has been described as 
the simple conversion of a primary 


product—grain—into flour. The con- 
viction that has animated the minds 
of the men of General Mills is that 
infinitely mere cou'd be done to re- 
cover from wheat and corn and oats 
the good that it is in them and so 
to enrich both the nourishment and 
the pleasure of the daily diet. 

“Research has led General Mills 
not only into the exhaustive exam- 
ination of its own field but into the 
exp'oration of many that lie near by. 
The result is that the corporation 
has developed a diversified program 
of activities that has quite literally 
made it a business without a. boun- 
dary in either geography or type of 
product.” 

The author p3ys a fine tribute to 
the subject of his penetrating histori- 
cal and philosophical study as he 
reaches this conclusion: 

“It is under the stimulation of the 
twentieth-century doctrine of service 
that General Mills has made its 
steady and unwavering day-by-day 
progress. In the view of its leaders, 
it has been far from enough to devel- 
op old products to the limit of their 
resources and to create new products 
from the discoveries of science. 
Equally necessary to success is the 
full use of the merchandiser’s skill. 
And that skill must be wholly hon- 
est, drawing effectiveness and persu 
asiveness from ability to serve. Gen- 
eral Mills has concentrated, through- 
out its history and throughout the 
several histories of the companies 
that went into its making, on teach- 
ing men, and, more particularly, 
women how to eat well. Through its 
cooking schools it has educated the 
public in matters of diet and stirred 
desire for what serves human needs 
best. Its advertising programs have 
further emphasized the contribution 
that its own products could make to 
the art of eating. Through its vigor- 
ous merchandising campaigns it has 
carried these products along the ‘ave- 
nue to the home’ and straight into the 
housewife’s kitchen.” 

At this point in his prefatory state- 
ment, Prof. Gray discloses the central 
and inevitable element of his plan for 
telling the General Mills story. Since 
that history is essentially an account 
of the persons figuring in it, his 
work becomes largely biographical 
and to some extent genealogical. 
There are whole chapters devoted 
to men of General Mills, and the full 
length portraits of the greater ones 
develop from page to page through- 
out the book. Emerging early is the 
full figure of Cadwallader Washburn: 

A Genius of Business Enterprise 

“He was a kind of universal genius 
of business enterprise, the archtype 
of American entrepreneur who laid 
his hands on any project that could 
return him a profit but who touched 
all his interests with a fastidiousness 
that allowed the dictates of the ideal- 
ist and patriot to dominate those of 
the man of affairs. 

“Washburn had a high brow and 
a fine shapely promontory of a nose, 
both of which features lent them- 
selves fortunately to the image of 
the statesman, classic style. Though 
he was of less than average height, 
his broad shoulders and erect car- 
riage suited his natural affinity with 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Today's President of General Mills 


the pattern of his father’s 
development” 
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CASE FOR CARTELIZATION 


(Continued 


from page 11) 





puted, the German 
form “a kind of cartel” 


in which about 600 mills volunteered 


plan of milling 


industry to 


to participate had as its aim nothing 
more than to bring a degree of order 
to the industry. It was intended, Mr. 


Werle states, to close down those 
mills unfavorably located, and to 
‘lear up the situation in those areas 
where too many mills are concen- 
trated. The whole action was to be 


financed by the mills themselves. An 


increase in the bread price never 
would have occurred by this action 
is the German bread price has not 


downward trend of the 
flour price in the past two years, he 
leclares 


followed the 


Bread Price Explained 
The German bread price, Mr. 
Werle claims, does not depend upon 
the milling cost at all, for this repre- 
sents only 5% of the end cost of the 
product. The German price depends 
yn the legislative and economic steps 
taken by the federal government in 
fixing the price for local and im- 
ported grains, a fact which Mr. Werle 
generally overlooked. The 
illeged intention of the German mills 
into the control of wheat im- 
ports is therefore unthinkable; more- 
over the help endeavors of the 
German milling industry have noth- 
ing to do with a monopoly. In other 
words, the German millers never had, 
ind do not have, any intention to 
control the market price for local 
or imported grain; there does not 
in Germany any possibility for 


States 1S 


Oo get 


self 


eXist 


such an imputed intention, he says. 

Mr. Werle takes a U.S. example to 
point up his arguments. Reports from 
the U.S., he says, speak of boundless 
competition in e automobile indus- 
ry which 1 i.self conceals great 
dangers for the economy, and which 
might end under certain conditions in 


in unfavorable concentration ol 


power and a monopolistic position of 
only a very few, and in the final stage 
may be of only one firm. A similar 
competition has been operative in the 
German milling industry during the 
past few years. Many of the mills no 
longer operate profitably and will be 
forced to shut down in the future. 
Those remaining in business will be 
the ones financially sound, and thus 
the danger of monopoly would be far 
greater. 

The self-help ideas of the German 
millers never included plans for the 
control of production quotas of non- 
members of the intended cartel, Mr. 
Werle asserts. 

Mr. Werle also deals with 
ments, freely circulated, that hope 
for the future of the flour milling 
industry lies in the unification of the 
country, when the West German mills 
could hope to obtain business from 
the area of the country now under 
communist control. Pointing out that 
the capacity of the mills in East 
Germany is sufficient to cover the 
current relatively high consumption 
of flour, he considers it highly prob- 
able that bread sales in the eastern 
zone, after unification, will decrease 
when the general standard of living 
is raised there and the food situation 
becomes normal again. It must be 
assumed, he suggests, that after a 
short time a surplus capacity similar 
to the one in the west will exist. 


state- 


Situation Control 

The situation of the German mill- 
ing industry, Mr. Werle says, is so 
critical that even the labor unions 
and the consumers’ organizations are 
taking notice. 

Under these circumstances Mr. 
Werle considers it understandable 
that the German mills are looking for 
an outlet for their surplus capacity, 
and results in the re-entry into export 
markets. If, he declares, the Allied 
Control Commission, instead of re- 
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jecting the mills’ proposal for a self- 
imposed production limitation, would 
have accepted it, there would not 
exist now the problem of what to 
do with the German surplus capacity 
In this respect, therefore, Mr. Werle 
considers that the rationalization plan 
would have been to the advantage of 
the American and Canadian export 
milling industries 

Dealing with the problems con- 
fronting Germany in the general ex- 
port field Mr. Werle points to the 
success of overseas operations in re- 
cent years. The German economy de- 
pends upon a successful export busi- 
ness and the enterprise of the mer- 
chants in all phases of industry has 
resulted in Germany accumulating a 
credit balance equivalent to one 
billion dollars with countries belong- 
ing to the European Payments Union 
This balance, he argues, could easily 
be reduced by imports of wheat from 
the debtor nations. If the federal 
government decided to take this 
course it would hit the American and 
Canadian wheat farmers. Many of the 
countries to which Germany delivers 
manufactured goods purchase these 
only under the condition that Ger- 
many accepts in payment agricultural 
products, particularly wheat. 

Turkey, Argentina and France are 
among the countries selling wheat to 
Germany. More could have been sold 
if the government and the milling 
industry had not remained loyal to 
the American and Canadian farmer, 
Mr. Werle states. The import re- 
quirements of western Germany 
amount to two to three million tons 
a year. A comparison of these figures 
with actual imports from the U.S 
and Canada shows that the North 
American proportion could be in- 
creased, he concludes. 
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LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 11) 





principle that all cartels were for- 
bidden. However, he included certain 
important exceptions. For example, 
an export cartel might be approved 
if it could be shown that German 
exporters were at a disadvantage 
compared with their foreign competi- 
tors. Cartels might also be allowed 
if their purpose was to ward off an 
economic crisis. 

Although details of Prof, Erhard's 
new bill have not yet been revealed, 
it is understood that the veto is re- 
tained as a principle, but that the 
number of exceptions allowing car- 
telization has been raised appreci- 
ably. These exceptions are so wide 
that several consumer organizations 
have protested the watering down of 
the principle. 

The German millers cited the dan- 
gers of economic crisis in their in- 
dustry as a reason for forming a car- 
tel. One of their spokesmen quoted 
Prof. Erhard as agreeing that the 
setting up of a regulating cartel was 
necessary for a limited period (The 
Northwestern Miller, Sept. 28, page 
20). 

The redrafted bill will have to be 
rushed through parliament if a gap 
is not to arise between its becoming 
law and the ending of the occupation 
statute. If the German millers re- 
new their application the matter will 
be considered by their own Officials, 


and not by allied offcials, and 
in such circumstances their 
chances of success are seen as im- 


measurably brighter. The wider ex- 
ceptions contained in the new bill 
also appear to favor them, 
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MILL 


BECOMES RESTAURANT— 
Guy's Cliffe Mill, which stands on the 


River Avon between Warwick and 
Kenilworth, England, is about to be- 
come a roadside restaurant and night 
club to serve the interest of tour- 
ists and evening motorists from Cov- 
entry and Birmingham. 

A mill on this site is mentioned 
in the Domesday Book, but although 
wuide-books refer to the present 
building as the “Saxon Mill’ it seems 
unlikely that much of this ancient 
structure survives. 

As was the case 
identical mill some mile or so up- 
stream, this mill was worked by 
the monks of Kenilworth who, much 
to their profit, ground the local 
wheat. After the upheaval of the Dis- 
solution of the Monasteries it passed 
into private hands. It was in use up 
comparatively recent times, in 
fact the machinery, including wheel 
and stones, was only a few weeks 
ago completely removed. 

The editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, nosing about England not long 
ago in search of old wind and water 
mills, visited the Saxon Mill, which, 
like many another historic treasure 
in England, would be discovered only 
by accident without some previous 
knowledge of its existence. He found 
this relic a classic of its kind, in an 
idyllic setting. Upon it are carved 
the dates of several great floods that 
have occurred there, and the height 
to which the water rose. The last of 
the long list of millers who have 
operated the mill through the cen- 
turies was drowned only a few years 
ago in his own flooding millstream. 

Until recently the millsite was part 
of the estate of Guy's Cliffe, but 
this great property is being broken 
up under the Socialistic attrition that 
is going on so rapidly in Britain. A 
few hundred yards away is the Guy’s 
Cliffe mansion, a handsome country 
house which may become a luxury 
hotel 

Some romantic history clings to 
the name of Guy's Cliffe, as well as 
to the mill, which has provided bread 
flour for many famous persons 
through their association with the 
owners. In the sixth century St. Du- 
britius is said to have built an ora- 
tory here, and to it long afterwards, 
in Saxon times, a devout hermit re- 
paired. Henry V visited the place and 
was so struck with the beauty of the 
spot that he determined to found a 
chantry for two priests. Death pre- 
vented him from carrying out this 
plan, but his desire was met by Rich- 
ard Beauchamp, Ear! of Warwick. 

Many legends are attached to the 
place. One concerns the doughty Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, who, having 
weaned himself from the “deceitful 
pleasures of the world,” determined 
to retire hither and pass in devotion 
the closing years of “a bustling life 
of warlike and wonderful adven- 
tures.” He woo'd a maiden called 


with an almost 


to 


“Fair Felice,” but she would have 
none of him, and it was only after 
he had slain ‘the monstrous wyld 
and cruell beast,’’ the Dun-cow of 
Dunsmore; fought with great valor 
against the pagans in the Holy Land; 
rescued more than one emperor’s 
daughter from fates worse than 
death; and generally proved himself 
exceeding tough, that he succeed- 
ed in overcoming her reluctance. Sad 
to say, later he deceived and de- 
serted the poor lady. 

Another, perhaps preferable, ver- 
sion of the story states that he never 
got around to marrying; that, being 
as bashful in love as he was mighty 
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in war, he feared to propose, and 
adopted the device of living as a her- 
mit so that he might at least be 
near to and tended by the object 
of his passion. For years, he daily 
received the Dole of Flour, manu- 
factured in the mill, which the good 
lady was accustomed to give to 13 
poor people, without disclosing his 
identity. It was only on the approach 
of death that he produced half a 
ring, which betrayed his secret, the 
fair Felice having the other half. 
The neglected lady survived him but 
14 days, and was buried by his side 
in the cave, so that in death at least 
they were not divided. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








25 Years Ago: 


Benjamin C. Moore, former presi- 
dent of the Moore-Seaver Grain Co., 
was dead at his home in Kansas 
City. 

Death came to Ferdinand P. 
Meyer, president of the Meyer Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

After five years of service as full- 
time president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Sydney Anderson 
resigned to become associated in an 
executive capacity with General 
Mills, Inc., at Minneapolis. 

George A. Zabriskie, former sales 
manager in New York City for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., received 
from the government of Iceland an 
enameled cross, the “Icelandic Fal- 
con, with decoration,” as a token of 
appreciation for “invaluable services 
and assistance rendered” during 
World War I when Iceland was un- 
able to get food supplies from Co- 
penhagen on account of the mines 
in the North Sea. Mr. Zabriskie was 
instrumental in organizing a shipping 


service to carry food from the U.S. 
and to bring back fish. Several years 
prior to this award the Belgian gov- 
ernment had decorated Mr. Zabriskie 
in appreciation of similar services to 
Belgium. 

George Livingston of the Living- 
ston Economic Service, Minneapolis, 
became executive vice president and 
treasurer of the Millers National 
Federation. 


50 Years Ago: 


Theodore Roosevelt was elected 
president of the U.S. to succeed him- 
self. The Northwestern Miller had 
conducted, prior to the 1904 national 
conventions, a straw ballot indicating 
that flour millers would be over- 
whelmingly favorable.to his candi- 
dacy. Roosevelt polled 1,041 miller 
votes, Grover Cleveland 56, William 
R. Hearst 35, Arthur P. Gorman 27, 
William J. Bryan 26, Alton B. Park- 
er 22, F. W. Cockrell 19, others 53. 
As things turned out, Parker was 
Roosevelt’s Democratic opponent. 
No other name in the poll appeared 





“Red Sawyer, who’s got some kind of trouble that keeps 








Mills, 


him from gettin’ any good out of his vittles an’ 
makes him fault-findin’ an’ ornery,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 


“was oratin’ the other day 
about how he reckoned he’d 
use Thanksgivin’ in figgerin’ 
out who’s to blame for things 
goin’ wrong. Finally I riz up 
an’ I said, ‘Dawgawn your pic- 


nie ture, Red Sawyer, ef’n I was as mean 
~ an’ low down an’ set agin things as you are I'd 
lay off a whole week an’ thank the good Lord it 


ain’t no worse an’ that you ain’t been throwed into Fish 


¢ 9° 


River as a public nuisance’. 
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in the list of actual nominees for 
president or vice president of any of 
the contending political parties. 


75 Years Ago: 


The National Association of Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers had brought the 
first year of its existence to a suc- 
cessful close with a convention deal- 
ing chiefly with practical milling 
problems. Milling in England was de- 
scribed by the president of the as- 
sociation, Mr. Hadley, as “in its in- 
fancy.” The industry was in some 
perplexity over whether it was to 
have “high grinding, half-high grind- 
ing, the American new process sys- 
tem, the Austrian roller system or 
the English flat grinding system.” 

The Social Economy Department 
of The Northwestern Miller was dis- 
continued after several years of po- 
lemics favorable to fiat money. Its 
“Greenbacker” editor, Albert Hop- 
pin, singing the department’s swan 
song, said: “There are many things 
in social science and many things in 
milling science which we have yet to 
learn, but we trust we have learned 
that when the majority of our read- 
ers are more interested in the lat- 
ter than in the former, it will be best 
for both them and ourselves if we 
restrict our discussions in this paper 
to subjects in which both alike are 
interested.” 


George Washington was a miller 
of fine flour. He speaks of his prod- 
ucts as “superfine,” “fine,” “mid- 
dlings” and “shipstuff.” There is no 
record of brand names used in mar- 
keting them, but it is known that 
when barrels of flour labeled “George 
Washington, Mount Vernon,” arrived 
at the British West Indies ports they 
were not subjected to inspection. 


eee 
HARVESTS OF THE PAST 


Do you remember harvests long gone 
by? 
The vast excitement of both old 
and young, 
All up at dawn—for harvest minutes 
fly— 
With shouts and merriments on 
every tongue. 
The readied binder sheared the gold- 
en wheat 
Whose sheaves were 
beauty row by row. 
The air was heavy with a torrid heat, 
The wind too burdened with its 
weight to blow. 
The good food served denied the 
women’s ease, 
The fiery stove was harsh as burn- 


tossed in 


ing sun; 
And yet the flow of words, the jolli- 
ties 
Bespoke the nearing joy of harvest 
done. 


The long day waned, good neighbors 
went their ways— 

Fond are the memories of old harvest 
days. 
—Maude Rene Princehouse 
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LIFE OF A CORPORATE CITIZEN 

OTHING is more characteristic of the mind 
N ana thought of James Ford Bell, founder 
of General Mills, Inc., than his somewhat whimsi- 
cal yet wholly serious conception of his great 
company as a “corporate citizen.” James 
Gray, author of “Business Without Boundary,” 
a history of General Mills which has just been 
published in distinguished book format by the 
University of Minnesota rightly makes 
much of this concept in his narrative of how Gen- 
eral Mills came into being and in his assessment 
of the company’s progress and achievement. For 
him the pat phrase illuminates the animating 
spirit of the corporate giant of which he writes 
and for his readers it will provide a key to those 
moving forces of industrial integrity and executive 
philosophy which have endowed General Mills with 
purpose and the “to deserve well by 
serving well.” The phrase quoted here is from Prof. 
Gray's preface in which he writes: 


Press, 


capacity 


“Through the conscientious efforts of a hun- 
dred years and the highly disciplined effort of the 
last 25 years in particular has run the sustaining 
and unifying belief that prosperity is closely re- 
lated to service. Worth is established for an enter- 
prise only by making an economic contribution 
and the successful company is the one that de- 
serves well by serving well.” And this, as the 
author says, “is the central theme of the story 
of General Mills,’—a theme which is developed 
further in the idea of corporate citizenship. 

“What had been happening within the circle 
of American industry in the years just 
and just after Pearl Harbor,” 
“was a 


before 
writes Prof. Gray, 
really momentous event—the debut, no 
less, of a new kind of creature in a new kind of 
democratic life. The impulse that had brought 
this good genius into existence had been gather- 
ing strength for a long time. Indeed, James F. 
Bell may be said to have called upon industry in 
World War I to bring this entity to life. The idea 
behind his operation of the Milling Division of 
the Food Administration was simply that industry 
had a duty, exactly like that of a private indi- 
vidual, to sacrifice personal advantage, in war- 
time, to the public advantage and to work whole- 
heartedly for the common good. Law already had 
made the corporation a legal person, an economic 
man. Now, that man shouldered the obligations 
of a citizen, a corporate citizen. He, too, enlisted 
‘for the duration’ and took on jobs well outside his 
normal range just as the private citizen was re- 
quired to do.” 

“In the midst of the war,” the author contin- 
ues, “Mr. Bell made his own public statement of 
faith about what the duties of a corporate citizen 
should be. Already looking toward the postwar 
world. in an article written for the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1943 he suggested what two funda- 
mental concepts must underlie al] planning. First, 
‘that the increased welfare of the common man 
as world citizen true and workable 
a prosperous future’ and, second ‘that 
we must urge economic democracy to sustain the 
common man in his struggle toward his goal.’ Sur- 
veying the formidable prospect of rehabilitation 
that must follow the war, Mr. Bell offered the 
guiding principle that ‘government and free in- 
dustry 


is the only 
basis for 


must achieve in the new world a proper 
coordination of authority and responsibility.’ Any 
project for the restoration of the good life in 
countries where war had corrupted or destroyed 
it, any proposal to develop backward countries 
must, Mr. Bell urged, call for the cooperative 
participation of national governments and private 
capital.” Prof. Gray concludes from this state- 
ment of principle that “industry, as corporate 
citizen, had developed not merely an increased 
sense of responsibility but a philosophy with which 
to control its drive and an objective toward which 
to direct it.” 
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Prof. Gray finds, as he unfolds his history, that 
General Mills has fully qualified in the role of 
corporate citizen, and it follows that as the 
corporation is personified, he is writing biography 
rather than simply history. The personality of 
General Mills, however, actually exists only in 
and through the personalities of its responsible 
leaders, and so the text becomes a series of bi- 
ographies, the major one, of course, that of James 
F. Bell, the founder, running serially throughout 
the book, which for him materializes a dream 
and an intention cherished for many years. 

Mr. Bell is highly sensitive to the importance 
and interest of industrial history, of which there 
is altogether too little on the library shelves of 
the world. He has inspired and promoted two 
major works in addition to the current one. About 
a year ago a much-needed history of milling was 
produced by the University of Minnesota Press in 
cooperation with General Mills (“Flour for Man's 
Bread,” by John Storck and Walter Dorwin 
Teague). Several years ago “The Medal of Gold” 
was written for General Mills by the late William 
C. Edgar, long-time editor of The Northwestern 
Miller and published by the Bellman Co. Prof. 
Gray's account is a projection and amplification 
of the record begun by Mr. Edgar. 

Those who have heard in Mr. Bell’s own words 
the story of the founding of General Mills and 
all of the intimate personal and business drama 
backgrounding it, will find in Prof. Gray's telling 
the authentic flavor of autobiography. It is quite 
clear that he has listened, absorbed and faith- 
fully recorded. Mr. Bell and General Mills, there- 
fore, are fortunate in their choice of a historian 
and a biographer. Unlike many who have at- 
tempted to write of flour milling and flour millers, 
Prof. Gray does not stumble over industrial tech- 
nology, but writes with understanding and sophis- 
tication. He writes, too, with humor, and with 
the novelist’s sense of drama and adventure, dem- 
onstrating that industrial history can be of lively 
interest. His book is more than a history of Gen- 
eral Mills and the biographies of its great men 
it is an exciting and significant chapter in the 
history of the flour milling industry. 

+ a * 

The Northwestern Miller’s name appears often 
on the pages of the book, either in acknowledg- 
ment of historical source material or in the rela- 
tion of its editorial attitudes toward industry crises 
and developments mentioned in the text. Spanning 
eight decades of the modern history of milling, 
this publication’s files constitute a major resource 
for historical research, which is at all times avail- 
able, as it was to Prof. Gray, for the use of those 
who would bring into clearer light some part of 
the supreme story of the Staff of Life. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LifE—- 


For those who would have at their command 
a full arsenal of information about vitamin enrich- 
ment of foodstuffs—and this means, of course, 
all whose livelihood is governed by the fortunes 
of wheat flour and bread, there is a valuable new 
booklet called “Rice Enrichment in the Philip- 
pines,” a publication of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. It tells the 
story of one of the greatest nutritional clinics of 
all time, and contains the persuasive views of an 
international group of nutritional experts on all 
the principal aspects of the enrichment movement. 


19 


AL 


VISUAL AID FOR POSTERITY 

WING to the great number of publications of 
Ow kinds available today, librarians, public 
and private, are faced with a difficult and grow- 
ing problem in providing shelf: room. A _ parallel 
difficulty arises from the fragility of the paper 
stock and its inevitable deterioration under the 
teeth of time and the fingers of readers. The 
problem involves all books but is particularly 
acute with respect to bound volumes of news- 
papers and magazines. 

Some of the leading newspapers, with an eye 
to the needs of present and future library users, 
have had costly recourse to printing library copies 
on stock of more than ordinary durability. A 
better device is now available, and it has been 
adopted by the Miller Publishing Co. for all of its 
publications. The Northwestern Miller, among 
them, is now being microfilmed for libraries and 
readers who wish to provide themselves with the 
more lasting and convenient file this device af- 
fords. Information on how such a file may be ob- 
tained is published on page 20 of this issue. 

The general importance of historical records 
does not need to be argued, and there is accumu- 
lating evidence—the General Mills book of his- 
tory mentioned on this page is an example—-of 
industry's concern for the proper recording of its 
aims and achievements. Such provision for posteri- 
ty is facilitated when industry is served by a re- 
sponsible and capable press. The Northwestern 
Miller and its companion publications, The Ameri- 
can Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and 
Croplife, covering the broad economic and social 
area that lies between the soil and the food 
on our tables and the feed in our bins are grati- 
fied by the mounting evidence that they have 
served not only the past but have a continuing 
importance which extends unto posterity. 


———SBREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Calling for a return to the old-fashioned break- 
fast that “stuck to the ribs,” Duncan Hines, the 
good-food man, controverts a cliche about grand- 
ma. She may not, he says, have been the cook 
her daughter is today, “but at least she did see 
to it that her family got off to a good start every 
day with a hearty breakfast.” 


———GREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE~—— 


MORE AND BETTER BREAKFASTS 

OE V. GETLIN, cereal sales and promotion 
J manager of the Ralston Purina Co., assures 
us that “there are not nearly so many people in 
that once-vast group of morning-hurried Ameri- 
cans who feel that a quickly gulped cup of coffee 
is an adequate breakfast.” He says medical people, 
nutritionists, publishers and food manufacturers 
have shaped a new and healthy trend toward bet- 
ter breakfasts. 

Mr. Getlin observes a positive reaction to the 
persuasions of home magazine editors, the food 
pages of newspapers and the advertising which 
has been trained upon the destructive habit of 
morning-starvation. Rising standards of living 
have helped, and so has the spectacular increase 
in our population of children. 

And now for Mr. Getlin’s punch line: Not 
only are more people eating better breakfasts, 
but that important meal is better balanced and 
more nutritious—-one reason being that it includes 
more bread and butter. This would be nice to 
hear about even if it wasn’t true—-which it prob- 
ably is. 





BREAD i® THE STAPF OF LIFE 


Ezra T. Benson, secretary of agriculture, holds 
the opinion that agriculture has problems of un- 
balanced production rather than overproduction. 
He says this calls for better utilization of re- 
sources, improved marketing and selling. The sec- 
retary sees efficient production of goods consumers 
want as the key to increased farm profits. 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatsechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


LEAR Heerengracht 209 
¥ Vitor fy 
In r oO AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
ad ili | \e : 
} 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 





Cable Address: ‘"Torri'’, London 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B ( Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON .E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA.” Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW, LTD. 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 

lee Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Dirtoma."’ Glasgow 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 















FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Neference: De Twentsche Bank 
“Fellxcohen"” 


Cable Address: 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
165 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 


COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS" 

All Standard Codes Used 








Cable Address: “Dorreacn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBRBALS8 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchureh Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address; “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
15 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“Coventry,’’ London 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address; ““Ancnor.”’ Belfast 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 














Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Rankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


SINCE 1889 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
6th Ed., 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, 


Riverside, Private 
New York 











LUCHSINGER, 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C., 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Dankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschapplj, N. V. 


MEURS & CO.’S 


Cable Address: ““Matluch” 














Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CQO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 





2 Baking Sanitation 
Standards Approved 


CHICAGO The Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee be- 
gan the sixth year of its existence 
with another large 2-day meeting at 
the Hotel Sherman, here, Oct. 15-16 

In addition to the general meeting, 
five task committees were simul- 
taneously in session. The task com- 
mittees were working on the develop- 
ments of sanitation standards for: 


Doughnut equipment; proof boxes, 
fermentation rooms and_ coolers; 
bread slicers and wrappers; racks, 


pan trucks, skids, pallets, dollies and 
casters, and baking pans 

Standards were preliminarily ap- 
proved subject to editing and final 
review on bread moulders and divid- 
ers and rounders. The standard for 
dough troughs was revised, ordered 
re-edited and published. 

BISSC will have an exhibit at the 
1955 Baking Industry Exposition 
Martin Eisenstadt, American Stores, 
Philadelphia, chairman of the booth 
commttee, outlined plans for the 
BISSC exhibit which were approved. 
The BISSC booth will show the im- 
provement brought about by BISSC. 

In as much as several standards are 
nearing completion it was directed 
that BISSC hold a special meeting in 
New York City, Jan. 14-15, 1955. It 
is believed that much can be accom- 
plished in this special meeting in get- 
ting standards ready for final approv- 
al at the BISSC meeting scheduled to 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, March 4-5, 1955. 


————@READ iG THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Superior Separator Co. 
Celebrates Anniversary 


HOPKINS, MINN.—An open house 
for customers, suppliers and other 
friends, celebrating the 25th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Superior 
Separator Co., was held at the com- 
pany’s plant at Hopkins Sept. 24. 

The company’s Grain Separator 
Division demonstrated 25 years of 
progress at this informal gathering. 
A new addition to the line was intro- 
duced—a “Live-Roll” scalper for 
grain and corn trades. 

The Superior Separator Co. was or- 
ganized in November, 1929, and had 
a small factory in St. Paul. It moved 
to Minneapolis in the 30’s and in 
1946 into its new. modern plant in 


Hopkins. From a small beginning, the 
company has grown and branched 
into a number of new fields. Its 
Farmhand Division makes a line of 
farm materials handling implements. 
Its Grain Separator Division makes 
machinery for milling, terminal, 
country elevator, ma't and_ rice 
trades, as well as for other segments 
of the grain and chemical storing and 
processing industries 


———BREAD IG THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 


WILLIAMS’ DAMAGE IS $100,000 

SCRANTON, PA Damages esti- 
mated at about $100,000 were suf- 
fered by the Williams Baking Co. as 
a result of Hurricane Hazel, accord- 
ing to Gerard R. Williams, president 
The baking plant was shut down com- 
pletely for two days because of a 
power shortage. In addition to the 
production loss, six delivery trucks 
were demolished at an estimated loss 
of $20,000; about 20 other trucks 
were damaged, and the garage roof 
was blown off. 


OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 





Oslo, Norway 


Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW ,C.2 

Cc. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,” Glasgow 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











47-48 Damrak 








Pro-forma contract stating 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
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The Mark of : Quality, 
Dope endatitity, and 
Mnifo muly 


Your Bakery eserves lhe Bet! | 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY | G 
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Mi 
eye at Wichita Che yva and Moundridge Kansas Marion Ohio 
ACITY 12,000 CWwTs 7 STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
MINNESOTA 
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MASTERPIECE - 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 








ENCORE 





There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


mitts AT APPLETON, 


Hv Ing 


MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA 


BELMONT - STAMINA 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °“5"s* 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 28 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Substituting about 20% yolks 
for whole eggs when making sponge 
cakes will result in producing a better 
cake, 

2.As a preventive against mold, 
vinegar is used quite often in bread 
doughs during the summer months. 

3. A molasses cake having a pH 
below 7 will have a disagreeable, 
greyish brown crumb color. 

4. The humidity in the dough re- 
tarder when making retarded rolls, 
should be about 85-88%. 

5. When making a glaze for sweet 
rolls and coffee cakes, one quart corn 
syrup and one pint of water are 
brought to a good boil. Replacing the 
corn syrup with glucose will produce 
the same results. 

6. Water treated with chlorine is 
harmful to bread quality. 

7. Stabilizers are used in meringue 
for pies in order to give the meringue 
a firmer body and retard the bleeding 
or breaking down. 

8. Lady fingers should be baked at 
a temperature of about 365-375" F. 

9. A baker making cakes, pies, 
cookies, etc., should use only a high 
grade cake flour to make these prod- 
ucts. 

10. All standard baking powders 
do not contain the same amount of 
starch 

11. When making a boiled icing, 
the sugar and water are usually 
cooked to 340-342° F. before they are 
added to the beaten egg whites. 

12. As it requires a lot of work 
to give puff paste doughs the required 
number of rolls or turns, a sheeting 
machine can be substituted for hand 
rolling 

13. To obtain a better crust color 
on the bottom of pies, a mixture of 
six pounds of pastry flour and one 
pound of non-fat milk solids should 
be used instead of flour for dusting 
purposes. 

14. Milk is one ingredient that can- 
not be used in making lemon pie 
fi'ling. 

15. When chocolate icing sticks to 
the cake wrappers, the hygroscopic 
ingredient content should be in- 
creased in order to decrease this 
tendency. 

16. In modern bakeries, excellent 
bread is being produced without 
breaking up the sponge before adding 
the flour and other ingredients for 
the dough. 


‘SLOGAN SPECIAL 


flac <4aAkly Oakes POa7 





Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


KLAHOMA 





STAR OF THE WEST 
: : ¢ Oneof the Best : : : 


MILLING COMPANY 


NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 


Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








17. To decrease the toughness of 
the crust on twist bread about 2 to 
3% potato flour should be used in 
the formula. 

18. Without changing the amount 
of ingredients in a sugar cooky form- 
ula the spread can be increased by 
replacing the granulated sugar with 
powdered sugar. 

19. During the summer months, 
hard rolls lose their crispness faster 
than in the winter months. 

20. The proper friction on a dough 
mixer can only be determined by ac- 
tually running a test dough. 





‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Mininesot 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e@ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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STOCK 
proudly presents 


A most interesting development 
in flour milling 


h, The Whole of the Wheat 


Now a new whole wheat 
flour milled by a revolu- 
tionary method and machine 





lt matches and surpasses 
old stone ground flour 





Now you can really sell... 
with customer satisfaction 
and repeat business... whole 
grain bread and muffins made from Stock’s 
“Whole of the Wheat’”—Rotarized flour. 
Tastes and toasts wonderful . . . smells 
wonderful . . . kids love it . . . sells wonderful. 
Stock’s new Rotarized method of milling 
preserves the “Whole of the Wheat” taste and 
flavor—white bread eaters try it and switch SEE THE REVERSE SIDE FOR DETAILS 
because it is flavorful, yet free from bitter 
after taste. 





VW. 








F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


Millers of 
cake and cookie flours from 


famous Michigan soft wheat 
NEW YORK - BOSTON 
HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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tying the Baker’s Doorbell 





A business name has been filed for 
the West Seneca Bakery, 3481 Sen- 
eca St., Buffalo, N.Y., by Kathleen 
M. Boivin 


Mrs. Meta Hafemann has pur- 
chased the interest of her partner, 


Mrs. Meta Heimermann, in Meta’s 
Bakery, Kewaskum, Wis. 
a 


The Continental Baking Co.’s new 
retail outlet in Atlantic, Iowa, is in 


the Hayes Bldg. on East Seventh 
St. Mrs. Elsiebelle Brindley is in 
charge 

= 


Cecil Wilson has retired from the 
bakery business at Bedford, Iowa, 
because of ill health. He formerly 
operated K-C Pastries. 

é 

The Calamas Bakery plant at 594 
Broad St., Augusta, Ga., operated for 
the past three years by H. L. Thomp- 
son, has been purchased by Robert 
Stockdale of Charlotte, N.C. Effec- 
tive Jan. 1, the name of the firm 
will be changed to Quality Bakery. 

* 

Charlie’s Pastry Shop, Inc., is the 
name of the bake shop recently set 
up by Stefan Matuszak, 133-14 Lin- 
den Bivd., So. Ozone Park, N.Y. 

& 

Joseph Nardone, owner of the Som- 
erset Hills Pastry Shop, Newark, 
N.J., escaped injury when an oven 
exploded, damaging the bake shop. 

.) 

Frank Lang, formerly of St. Cloud, 
Minn., has been appointed produc- 
tion manager at the Brownee Bak- 
ery, 19 Broadway, Fargo, N.D., an- 
nounces Paul Feder, proprietor. Mr. 
Lang was manager of a bakery at 
St. Cloud for many years and also 
owned a shop at Morris, Minn., for 
three years. 


J. L. Sparrow, who operated the 
Carrington (N.D.) Bakery until last 
June when he sold the business to 
Howard Warren, announced that he 
will resume operation of the bakery. 
Mr. Warren has decided to turn the 
business back for reasons of health. 

* 

Henry Van Meter, one of the foun- 
ders of the Park Region (Minn.) Bak- 
ery when it had its beginning in Bat- 
tle Lake, Minn., has sold his interest 
in that firm, now located in Fergus 
Falls, Minn. He and Mrs. Van Meter 
plan to move South, Their son, Tom 
Van Meter, is one of the present 
partners in the firm. 

e 

The Manly (lowa) Bakery recent- 
ly staged a grand opening, with 300 
registering for prizes and 


persons 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
TS 


being treated to coffee and dough- 
nuts. The bakery has just complet- 
ed a remodeling program 
y 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Jensen have 


purchased the Home Bakery in To- 
mah, Wis. 
6 
Mountain's Bakery, 1410 South 


Ave., Toledo, established by the late 
William H. Mountain, has been so!d 
to Arby Disbrow. 


Lyle Thompson has purchased the 
City Bakery, Bottineau, N.D., from 
L. D. Schmidkunz 

é 


James Zecher‘e has sold his bakery 
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in Independence, Wis., to Bert and 
Gerald Meyers, who also own bak- 


eries at Arcadia and Mercer. 


The 


Alton B 


a 
akery 


branch 


store 


in Orange City, Iowa, has closed. 


of 


Lyle Mann recently staged a grand 
opening of his new bakery, Mann’s 
Home Bakery, Fairmont, Minn. As- 
sisting him are a daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Earl McKay. 


Visitors 


the 


from 


Weber 


one 


Baking 


of Scotland's 
largest bakery organizations studied 
operations at the Los Angeles plant 


Co. 


Visitors 





Watch for 


Coming Announcements and Stories 
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were Donald Dow and George T. 
Nicholson, directors of the Scottish 
company; William Grant, manager of 
its flour mills, and K. F. Masson, in 
charge of planning. The Scottish en- 
terprise includes seven bakery plants 
in Scotland, one in northern Ire- 
land and three flour mills in Scot- 
land 


@€ 
John Fisher has opened a_ bake 
shop at 201 Tenth Ave. S., South 


St. Paul, Minn. 
& 
Conrad Haarstad, proprietor of the 
Norwood (Minn.) Home Bakery, has 
purchased a larger building, and 
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plans to relocate his bakery at some 
future date. 
& 

The Sanitary Bakery, Clarkfield, 
Minn., has been leased to Fred Falk. 
The bakery had been operated for 
the past 22 years by Oscar Olson and 
his son, Milford. 


The new bakery and coffee shop 
in the Tibodeau Shopping Center, 
Windom, Minn., has been opened. It 
is called the Mix Bakery. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy Mohn plans 
to build a new bakery in Brecken- 
ridge, Minn. They have operated a 


bakery in Granite Falls, Minn., for 


10 years. 
e 


The Quality Bakery, Rochester, 
Minn., has opened a sales outlet at 
Plainview, Minn, 

* 

A new baking plant is being erect- 
ed at Cuyahoga Falls, N.Y., by the 
Lawson Milk Co., it was announced 
by J. J. Lawson, president. It will 
be one of the largest bakeries in 
this section of the state and will 
open late this year. 

€ 

A business name has been filed for 

the R. Schroeder Bakery, 212 Forest 





WHEAT GERM FLOUR 
MUST BE GOOD 


BROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of Wheat Germ Flour 


150 E. Superior St., Chicago I, Illinois 


Edgar F. Carlock 
1524 South Bivd. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Ph. CEntral 6-1555 





Louis R. Dooley 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Ph. Murray Hill 6-5490 


H. C. Elliott 
614 W. Washington 
Morris, lil. 


Ph. Morris 57 
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Ave., Buffalo, N.Y., by Rudolph O., 
Gordon R., Donald J., James R. and 
Rudolph E. Schroeder. 
€ 

A business name has been filed 
for Sammy’s Doughnuts, 380 Seventh 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y., by Samuel Lom- 
bardo. 


Bob Dennis, owner and operator of 
two Dennis Donut Shops in Okla- 
homa City, has opened a Dennis Do- 
nut Shop in Lawton, Okla. Foyden 
Niece is in charge of the Donut Shop 
in Lawton, which operates three 
trucks in Lawton and vicinity. 

. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Peters have 
sold Knopts Bakery at Ada, Okla., 
to Mr. Mead of Amarillo, Texas. A 
second Meads Bakery is at Lawton, 
Okla. Jack Hanes will be manager 
of the Ada bakery. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hayden Harris have 
purchased the Purity Bakery at Nor- 
man, Okla., from E. A. Tucker. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris formerly owned 
Hayden's Pastry Shop in Oklahoma 
City, which they sold to the Pember- 
ton Bakery. 


Ralph W. Sotzing recently cele- 
brated his 35th anniversary at the 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co. He 
started as manager for the bakery 
which he now owns and operates 
with help of his sons, Ralph F. and 
Richard H. Mr. Sotzing is current- 
ly treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn. 

e 


The owner of the Tully (N.Y.) 
Bakery and chairman of the Con- 
gressionai military operations sub- 
committee, Rep. R. Walter Riehl- 
man is presently in Europe conduct- 
ing hearings in an effort to secure 
information about foreign base sup- 
ply and surplus inventories. 

e 

New equipment has been added to 
the fleets of the Turner Baking Co., 
Durant, Okla., and Mead's Bakery, 
Inc., Lawton, Okla, 


Nixon's Family Restaurant & Bak- 
ery has opened at 1540 E. Whittier 
Blvd., Whittier, Cal, featuring a 
drive-up window for bakery sales. 
The enterprise represents an, invest- 
ment of $345,000. 

& 


Mr. and Mrs. Rene Arthur have 
closed the Patisserie at Coconut 
Grove, Fla., and will retire. 


s 
The Heim Brothers, Frank and 
Richard, operators of Heim's Bak- 
ery, have opened a second store, us- 
ing the same name, at 845 Central 
Ave., St. Petersburg, Fla, 
a 
Mrs. Natt’s Bakery, 61 N.W. 36th 
St., Miami, Fla., has been closed. 
e 
The Epicure Bakery, Miami, Fla., 
has been purchased by Mrs. Fanny 
Hohn, who formerly operated a bak- 
ery on S. W. 8th St. 
o 
The Quaker Bakery has complet- 
ed a $75,000 expansion program at 
1205-07 N. Mason St., Appleton, Wis. 
e 
A $2 million shopping center will 


DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
#10 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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be built in Pittsfield, Mass., by Jo- 

seph A. Powers, president, Joanne 

Saker Inc. Mr. Powers is founder 

of the chain of eight retail bakeries 

located in Berkshire County, Mass. 
* 


Winn & Lovett Grocery Co., Hia- 
leah, Fla,, is erecting a large bakery 
at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

e 


Fuch taking Co., South Miami, 
Fla., is installing doughnut equip- 
ment 

a 
Harvey's Bakery, Dover, N.H., was 


destroyed by fire when a fire in the 
heart of the city’s business district 


Fragrant as 
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broke out. The bakery was owned by 

Harvey Bernier of nearby Rochester 
€ 

A new Mini-Max Bakery, capable 

of producing 2,000 loaves of bread an 

hour has opened in Smith Center, 

Kansas. Richard Simpson, a director, 
is general manager. 
@ 


The Nancy Ann Bake Shop, Mi- 
ami, Fla., has added new equipment 
to its plant. 

S 


Ralph M. Ward, vice president of 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
is resigning his position with that 


a rose... 


company, having purchased the Mer- 
chants Bakery, Inc., Norfolk, Va., 
from L. E. Duncan. 

@ 

The Don-Ray Bakery, Wagner, 8. 
D., has been purchased by its for- 
mer manager, Elmer Hofer, and has 
been renamed Elmer’s Bakery. 

* 


The Hinckley (Minn.) Bakery has 
moved into its new location. Own- 
ers are Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Hal- 


verson. 


A new $9,500 American Bakeries 
Co., Inc., storage and truck terminal 


$7. 
if. 





good to see... good to eat... good to sell. 


\ 


JM WHITE BREAD 


made with 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mork of 
the J. R. Short Milling Compony to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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at Dublin, Va., now under construc- 
tion, is expected to be in operation 
within a short time. The structure 
will house 12 trucks. 
a 

Dunsworth’s Bakery, Inc., is the 
name of a new corporation formed 
at Fort Madison, Iowa, by Marian 
C., Edward W. and Robert E. Duns- 
worth. 


A Spudnut Shop has been opened 
in Chatfield, Minn., by Alice and 
Mary Monette. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Haack have 
discontinued their bakery at Gran- 
ite Falls, Minn. 

& 


The Chisholm (Minn.) Bakery was 
cited recently by Plus Business, an 
odvertising journal, for its series of 
outstanding bakery ads 

= 

A. A. Oschmann has been named 
manager of the Federal Bake Shop 
14 N. Fourth St., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Mrs. Oschmann is sales manager for 
the firm 

s 


Guy Heagle has sold Heagle’s Bak- 
ery, 4942 France Ave. So., Minne- 
apolis, to Gordon Johnson. Mr. Hea- 
gle has moved to California 

e 

Martin Olson, Bungalow Bakery, 
St. Paul, is in the midst of an ex- 
tensive remodeling program which 
will see ultra-modern showcases and 
lighting equipment in his sales store. 


The Three Little Bakers, Wilming- 
ton, Del., has taken over the baked 
goods department of the Reynolds 
Candy Co. Reynolds. which nas been 
located at 703 Market St. in Wil- 
mington, for 30 years, will continue 
under the same management, headed 
by Ellwood B. Griffenberg, president. 


The Eldorado Bakery, Eldorado, 
Hil., has been sold to the Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville. 

The Variety Bakery, Charlotte, 
N.C., has changed ownership. J. W. 
Swearingen, founder of the bakery, 
has sold his stock to Dan Balls, for- 
mer plant supervisor of Carolina 
Foods, Inc., who took over operation 
of the bakery recently. 

e 

The Dawn Donut Co., Jackson, 
Mich., has filed suit in U.S. District 
Court at Buffalo, N.Y., against Hart 
Food Stores and Starhart Bakeries, 
Inc., both of Rochester, N.Y., charg- 
ing patent infringement in the use 
of a trademark on baked goods. The 
Dawn Donut Co. contends that it has 
used the name “Dawn,” since 1922, 
and that it was used illegally by 
the associated corporations of Roch- 
ester. 


A business name has been filed for 
the Home Bakery Cake Shop, 356 
Esser St., Buffalo, N.Y., by Gustave 
Stragies 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. True. The color of the crumb 
will be improved, Abetter texture will 
result and the volume of the cakes 
will be slightly larger. The cakes will 
also be somewhat more tender due 
to the fat content in the yolks. 

2. False. It is used as a precaution 
against rope. Usually about one pint 
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of 90 grain vinegar is used for each 
100 Ib. of flour. The use of vinegar 
is, however, decreasing as there are 
a number of both mold and rope in 
hibitors on the market 
more convenient to use 

3. True. If the pH of the cake 
below 7 it would indicate that it is 
on the acid side. Molasses cakes 
should be on the alkaline side. This 
is brought about by using soda in the 
formula. 

4. True. The retarder temperature 
should be about 35-38° F 

5. True, The names, corn syrup and 
glucose, are used to identify the same 
product. 


which are 


6 False. The small amount of 
chlorine used in water has no effect 
on the finished bread 

7. True, They are usually composed 
of Various gums and starches. They 
can be obtained from various bakers 
supply houses. As they are not iden- 
tical, the directions given by the 
manufacturer should be followed. 

8. False. They should be baked at 
about 410-425° F. on doub!e pans. 
When baked at too low a temperature 
they will flatten out too much and 
have a pale crust color 

9. False. The baker should use a 
high grade cake flour for making 
cakes as this type of flour has the 





National Bakers Compressed Yeast 


National Active Dry Yeast 
National Baking Powder 
National Baking Cream — 
National Bakers Margarine 


You ca 


National Bakers Malt Syrup 
National Bakers Dry Malt 
National Enrichment Tablets 
National Yeast Food 
National Puff Paste 


n order all these essential bakery products 

National 7-in-] 

Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Whole Eggs 
Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 
Armour Cloverbloom Armtex 

Armour Cloverbloom Sugared Yolks 
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ability to carry the large percentages 
of sugar and moisture used in the 
modern formulas. For pies, cookies, 
etc., an unbleached pastry flour should 
be used for the best results. This 
type of flour is also lower in price 
than a high grade cake flour. 

10. True. Baking powders are com- 
posed of soda bicarbonate, acid or 
acids and starch. Due to variations 
in the strength of the various acids 
used, variations in starch content is 
necessary. The amount of soda bicar- 
bonate in the formulas remains the 
same, no matter what type of acids 
are used. 

11. False. The sugar and water are 
usually cooked to 240-242° F. When 
the humidity is high or a stiffer icing 
is desired, the mixture is at times 
cooked to 246-248° F. 

12. True. A sheeting machine may 
be used with excellent results. Care 
must be taken so that the space be- 
tween the rolls is properly adjusted. 

13. True. A distinct improvement 
in the color of the crust will be noted. 
The flour and non-fat milk solids 
should be sifted together thoroughly. 

14. False. While most lemon pie 
formulas call for water, milk can be 
used. However, when milk is used, 
the lemon juice and grated rind 
shou'd be added after the filling has 
been cooked. Otherwise the milk will 
curdle. 

15. False. If any hygroscopie ingre- 
dients are used they should be de- 
creased or even eliminated. Increas- 
ing the amount of shortening in the 
formula will decrease sticking. The 
addition of some gelatin, dissolved in 
some warm water will help. A short- 
ening having a higher melting point 
will he'’p to decrease sticking. There 
are stabilizers available that will also 
help to eliminate or decrease stick- 
ing. 

16. True. However, if the sponge is 
very stiff or the flour is weak so that 
it will not stand a great deal of mix- 
ing, it would probably be best to 
break up the sponge with the water 
and other ingredients before adding 
the flour. 

17. True. The use of this ingredient 
in the dough has a definite tenderiz- 
ing effect on the crust. 

18. False. The spread would be de- 
creased if this were done. In order to 
increase the spread without changing 
the amount of ingredients, part of the 
granulated sugar should be added 
with the flour. Powdered sugar will 
be dissolved to a larger extent during 
the mixing of the dough. By adding 
part of the granulated sugar with 
the flour, more undissolved sugar 
would be present in the dough. This 
undissolved sugar will melt during 
baking, increasing the spread of the 
cookies. 

19. True. This is due to the higher 
humidity during the summer months. 
The crust absorbs the moisture in the 
air and becomes soggy. To overcome 
this difficulty the rolls should be 
served as soon as possible after they 
are baked. 

20. True. For example, a. stiff 
dough will heat up more than a soft 
dough mixed for the same length of 
time. The amount of dough being 
mixed will also be a factor in deter- 
mining mixer friction. 





Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “te COLORADO 
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AMERICA 


Approximately 150,000 brand 
names compete for consumer atten- 
tion in America. In this battle of 
brands for buying favor, quality is 
the vital link. We are proud of the 
many famous brands of bread which 
have RODNEY flours as the founda- 
tion of the loaf. Top quality stand- 
ards is the reason RODNEY flours 
have won the respect of these 
leaders in the baking industry and 
why RODNEY is the "name behind 
the name" of so many of America's 
best known bread brands. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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HERE'S A “CLUE” 


In the “Case of Consistently 
Good Bread” Anheuser-Busch 
Bakers’ Yeast ts always “Exhibit A” 
Highest Uniformity... 
pound after pound after pound. 
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Inhibiting Effect of Serine 


On Food Poisoning Staphylococci 


Of all the baker’s products, cream- 
custard type baked foods are the 
most susceptible to bacterial spoil- 
age. In most instances this spoilage 
is caused by harmless bacteria whose 
growth merely renders the product 
unpalatable. On some occasions, how- 
food poisoning staphylococci 
may grow in the product with dis- 
astrous results, Customers may be- 


ever, 


come seriously ill, and unfavorable 
publicity, loss of business and even 
lawsuits may result. 


Serine Inhibits Bacterial Growth 


The use of a suitable additive to 
prevent bacterial growth would ob- 
viously be a helpful tool in combat- 
ting these problems. Research at the 
American Institute of Baking labo- 


ratories has revealed that serine, 
when employed in vanilla fillings in 
0.2 to 0.3% concentration (based on 
total weight of filling), exerts an in- 
hibitory effect upon the growth of 
staphylococci and those bacteria re- 
sponsible for “normal” spoilage. Re- 
sults of experimental tests are suf- 
ficiently promising so that an appli- 
cation has been filed for a patent 














All Brolite 


Representatives Are 


Trained Bakery 
Technicians 
And Are 
At Your Service 
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All Ingredients In 


\ Are Accepted Under the 
\ BREAD STANDARDS 


BR OSOFT i. « Tenderizing Agent 


with high powers of emulsification and dispersion— 






All Vegetable 


Jal eibilcis 


(Lecithin and 


Associated 
Phosphatides)— 


Flour—Mono and 
Di-Glycerides— 


Vegetable Oils 
— Salt 





resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BROS OFT is a Proven Ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 
Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 





and make up. Smoother slicing — no gumminess. 


BROSOFT is a Convenient Dry Product 


Easy to handle—requires no change in shop procedures. 


Valuable ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 


f ‘ 1 Cal 


PAN 


S18 First Ave 
Seattle 9 


Wash 


IN AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


North 686 Greenwoote 
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covering its use for this purpose. 
Although serine is not currently 
available either at the price or in 
the quantities required for commer- 
cial use, it is considered desirable 
to report laboratory findings on the 
usefulness of this substance in rela- 
tion to staphylococcus food poisoning. 
It is thought that with the increas- 
ing technological advances in the 
chemical industry, serine may be 
made commercially available. At such 
time it is hoped that, under license 
from AIB, the use of serine may 
contribute to the welfare of the 
food industries which have a sta- 
phylococcus food poisoning problem. 
Serine Present in Foods 
Serine belongs to a class of com- 
pounds known as amino acids. These 
amino acids, in different combina- 
tions, make up the proteins of milk, 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Bakers must 
constantly be on the alert for bacteri- 
al spoilage in cream-custard type 
baked foods. Bacteria may be harm- 
less or may be of the type which in- 
duces illness in the consumer. The un- 
favorable publicity which can result 
from the latter situation is of ob- 
vious concern to all bakers. In this 
article by the American Institute of 
Baking the inhibiting effect of serine 
upon the growth o” food poisoning 
staphylococci is outlined. 





egg, flour, meat, etc. When these 
proteins are broken down by the ap- 
propriate digestive juices, the amino 
acids are released. In a manner of 
speaking, the amino acids may be 
compared to the individual links in 
a chain, and the complete chain rep- 
resents the protein. Amino acids 
therefore are food components, and 
there would appear to be no hazard 
involved in the use of one of these 
in cream fillings. Serine is a white 
crystalline powder, and as used in 
these experiments, did not seem to 
impart any undesirable odor or taste 
to the filling. 


Discovery of Serine’s 
Usefulness 

In the experimental work a com- 
mercial type cream filling of the 
following composition by weight was 
employed: water 600, starch 30, non- 
fat milk solids 50, salt 2.3, shorten- 
ing 34, sucrose 136, whole egg 95, 
and vanilla extract 5. In this search 
for a suitable additive, a number of 
amino acids were tested. 

For purposes of experimentation it 
was more feasible to combine all 
the ingredients into a liquid mix and 
distribute 50 gram amounts into 
beakers. The single amino acids in 
0.1% concentration were then added 
to the individual beakers. The mix 
was gelled by immersing the beak- 
ers in a boiling water bath. These 
were cooled to room temperature and 
known numbers of food poisoning 
staphylococci were stirred throughout 
the filling. They were then stored at 
86° F. for 24 hours, at which time 
the amount of bacterial growth was 
determined. 

A description of the _ technical 
methods can be found in another 
article (Castellani, A. G. 1953 “In- 
hibiting effects of amino acids and 
related compounds upon the growth 
of enterotoxigenic micrococci in 
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“The Flour of theTation” 
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“ew race is to the swift and efficient these 
days—whether it be in the air or in the bakery. Like America’s 
famous planes, AMERICAN FLOURS are modern products 
reflecting the highest quality and skill . . . and their baking 
performance, stable and sure, is designed for utmost efficiency 


in today’s modern bakeries. It pays in many ways to BUY 


AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
i“ erican Flours. inc. 


5.000.000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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cream pastry.” Applied Microbiology 
1 195-199). 

In this study of amino acids and 
related substances, 35 compounds 
were tested. The results of this sur- 
vey revealed that the amino acids 
glycine, cysteine and serine notice- 
ably inhibited the growth of the 
staphylococcus culture. The perti- 
nent data are presented in Table 1. 
It can be observed, furthermore, 
that serine is the most effective in- 
hibitor 

In order to be more certain of 
our results, seven other cultures of 


food poisoning staphylococci were 
tested against serine, and in each 
case a notable degree of inhibition 
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would affect the action of any bac- 
was obtained. The most resistant 
of these was then selected for fur- 
ther experimental work 


Factors Affecting the Inhibition 


An important factor which would 
obviously influence the bacteriostatic 
effectiveness of serine is the amount 
employed. In Table 2 is recorded an 
experiment in which different con- 
centrations of serine were tested. In 
this experiment 20,200 staphylococci 
were added per gram of filling. It 
“an readily be observed that serine 
becomes increasingly more effective 
at the higher levels. 

Another important 


factor which 


teriostatic agent which might be 
used in food is the number of sta- 
phylococci added to the filling. It 
can be seen in Table 3 that as the 
number of staphylococci added to the 
filling increases from 0 to 31,500 per 
gram, the effectiveness of serine, as 
might be expected, decreases. There- 
fore, in using serine or any other 
inhibitory agent, sanitary production 
practices designed to minimize the 
degree of contamination must con- 
tinue to be employed. 

One other point to be noted in 
Table 3 is that a relatively small 
contamination such as 42 staphylo- 
cocci per gram will grow to 100,- 
000,000 in 24 hours in the absence of 
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The taste is new... 
The shape is too 


The perfect promotion for this month or 
any month! Krinkles is completely new, 
combining the popularity of fried goods 
with that “extra something” which means 
great consumer appeal. It’s sure to be a 
consistently big seller, Get the complete 
story on production, merchandising and 


sales of Krinkles today! 





These are two more sales-making 
suggestions from Rolling Pin, Put 
them to work in your establishment 
and watch profits climb. We spe- 
cialize in helping our customers sell 

profitably. If you'd like informa- 
tion on other promotions, contact 


us right away. 
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The biggest selling 
Cake since Canasta 


You've heard of the game that's 
sweeping the country. Now get 


sweeping the baking industry! 

Here's an easy-to-produce item of 

terrific popularity. Made up to 

look like a Scrabble board, you 

quickly initial it with letters of 
i your customers’ choosing. Get 
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serine. This number is more than 
sufficient to render the product poi- 
sonous. 

Other experiments have been per- 
formed to determine the effects that 
the different ingredients in the fill- 
ings have on the effectiveness of 
serine. The results have indicated 
that serine is more effective if milk 
is omitted from the formula. How- 
ever, serine is even more effective 
if, instead of the milk, the egg is 
omitted. The effectiveness of serine 
appears to be increased by egg white, 
but lessened by increased amounts 
of egg yolk. The presence or ab- 
sence of shortening does not appear 
to have any effect. Coconut, on the 
other hand, completely overcomes the 
inhibitory effect of serine against 
staphylococci. 

Serine Delays “Normal” Spoilage 

As previously mentioned, serine al- 
so has an inhibitory effect upon those 
bacteria which survive the cooking 
of the filling and which are responsi- 
ble for the “normal” spoilage of 
cream pies. Preliminary data sug- 
gest also that this inhibition applies 
to custards baked in the shell. The 
results of this work now in progress 
will be presented in the near future. 

In conclusion then the amino acid 
serine has been found to have an 
inhibitory effect on food poisoning 
staphylococci and also on the bac- 
teria responsible for “normal” spoil- 
age of cream pies. Although there 
are certain promising practical im- 
plications inherent in these experi- 
mental results, considerably more 
work must be done before a com- 
piete solution of this problem is 
achieved. 

Table 1—Inhibition of Staphylococcus 

Aureus 210 in Cream Filling 


Staphylococci/g of 
filling after 24 


Amino acid 
(concentration 


0.1%) hours at 86° F. 
None (control) . 1,360,000,000 
Glycine 36,000,000 
Cysteine 10,000,600 
Serine 500,000 


Initial inoculum was about 700 staphylo- 
cocei/g of filling. 





Table 2—Invhibition of Staphylococcus 
Aureus C 2 by Different Concen- 
trations of Serine 
Staphylococe!/g of 
filling after 24 
hours at 86° F. 
930,000,000 


Per cent serine 


0.2 15,660,000 
0.3 4,400,000 
OA 1,300,000 


Initial inoculum 20,200 staphylo- 


cocei/g of filling. 


was 


Table 3—Effect of Inoculum Size on the In- 
hibition of Staphylococcus Aureus 
2 by 0.2% Serine 
Staphylococci/g 
of filling after 


Staphylococci 24 hours at 86° F. 


added /g of Without With 
filling serine serine 

6 0 0 
12 100,000,000 93,000 
210 720,060 000 347,000 
1,050 1,200,000 
5.250 14,100,000 
31,500 69,000,000 

BREAD S THE STAFF Fr ulFre 


IMPROVING SERVICE 

PHILADELPHIA—-Service to cus- 
tomers was the theme of the annual 
sales meeting of Jomac, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, held in the Huntingdon Val- 
ley Country Club near Philadelphia 
Improving service includes’ these 
points, it was pointed out: Advertis- 
ing and publicity that is informative 
and factual, with the goal of helping 
customers and prospects to solve their 
problems; salesmen who are com- 
pletely informed on all products, old 
and new, and thoroughly trained in 
sales techniques, so that they will be 
able to tell customers honestly 
whether or not the products are best 
for their needs and if so, how they 
can be used most effectively; product 
quality that is closely guarded to as- 
sure customers of utmost uniformity 
of performance; and continuous new 
products development. 
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yes HAPPY HUNTER may not know it, but you, Mr. Farmer, 
helped him bag that big beautiful Ringneck. 

Many of the things you grow on your farm are in on the hunt. But 
chances are, you don’t recognize any of these farm products, because 
a Creative Processor has changed them into more useable forms. 

For example, the energy that Setter needed to track down the bird 
may have come from Nutrena Dog Food (made by a division of Cargill). 
Nutrena Dog Food contains farm-grown products— like meat, corn, 
soybeans and wheat. Thus, this phase of Cargill Creative Processing 
adds to the steady, year-around demand for these several farm products 

. and means better markets for you. 





Look at the picture again, and you'll see an example of how Creative 
Processing helps return better products for you to use on your farm, too 
for instance, the seed for that hybrid corn that’s just been picked. 
Cargill’s Hybrid Corn Division has played a big part in the development 
of today’s new “‘wonder corn’’. Without a Creative Processor like Cargill 
to breed, raise, sort, treat and ship the hybrids you plant, it might have 
been many, many more years before you enjoyed the benefits of this 
higher-yielding corn. 
So you see, Cargill Creative Processing is constantly at work for you 
. developing new uses and better markets for your farm products. . . 
making your farming increasingly easier and more profitable. (See exam- 
ples at right.) 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 
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(Thanks to you 
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HERE’S HOW some of your farm products help put a pheasant dinner on 
the table: (1) The dog was fed with Nutrena Dog Food, which contains farm- 
grown products (processed by Cargill’s Nutrena Dog Food Division). (2) The 
pheasant may be fried in shortening made from soybean oil (processed by 
Cargill’s Soybean Division). (3) The wood stock of the hunter's gun was 
finished with a product made from linseed oil (processed by Cargill's Linseed 
Oil Division). And (4) the oil on the hunter’s leather boots contain linseed oil. 
(5) Today’s high-yielding hybrid seed corn is brought to farmers by Creative 
Processors like Cargill’s Hybrid Corn Division. 





This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Asen.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Nov. 16-17—American Corn Mil- 
lers Federation; LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago; Exec, See., Harry Hunter, 
105 West Adams St., Chicago, IL. 


1955 


Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, tl. 

dan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil, Pa. 





—— ny 


Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


~ 





Members all lending Mxchanges 
Established 1027 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2. MD. 














Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Jan. 22-24—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 8t., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N. Y. 


Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 


Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
so00ze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 


Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 4-5-—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hote!, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
Ua, wees 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Vifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Mar. 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIL; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1854 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Hl. 


March 138-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

April 14-16—Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St, Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-18 — Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, 





90@ ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 


871, Denver 1, Colo. 


April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 


April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 8, Tenn. 


April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, IL. 


May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 9%-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 12-13—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Dl. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miamj{ Beach 
Suditorium, Fia.; pres., Alfréd Dor- 
mon, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
M.llers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bidg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 





The Friendly Firm With the Integrated Sewice 


Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Phone: Baltimore 1212 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR 


* 6 MILLION BUSHELS 


TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 
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peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


U.S. Farm Exports 
Up 4% for Year; Wheat 
Exports Show Drop 


WASHINGTON—Exports of USS. 
agricultural products in June—36% 
higher than for June, 1953—brought 
the total valuation of such exports 
for the year ending June 30, 1954 to 
$2 932 million, or 4% higher than the 
1952-53 total of $2,819 million, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
poried in the weekly publication, For- 
eign Crops and Markets. 

The valuation of U.S. agricultural 
exports the June continued a 
rise that began several months pre- 


past 


viously. The June total was 6% over 
May, 1954. 
Lower foreign stocks and highet 


competitive prices stimulated cotton 
exports which exceeded the level of a 
year earlier by a substantial margin, 
amounting to 452 thousand 
compared with 232 thousand in June, 
1953. Cotton’s large gain in the last 
half of 1953-54 was a primary factor 
in the increase for the year in total 
farm exports. 

Another bolstering factor were 
large shipments abroad of peanuts, 
cottonseed oil, linseed oil and flax- 
seed. Lard and tallow also gained 
over a year earlier. These commodi- 
ties, plus a sale of surplus raisins to 
the U.K., were the major contribu- 
tors to the gain over a year earlier. 

On the other hand, the rising trend 
of wheat exports in the previous two 
months did not carry into June. Ex- 
ports of 20 million bushels in June 
fell below the 25 million in May, 
1954, but were above the 18 million 
in June, 1953. 

Corn exports dropped further in 
June to 5 million bushels compared 
with 7 million bushels in May 1954 
and 12 million in June 1953. June's 
rice exports were substantially under 
last year’s high levels, totaling 47 
million pounds compared with 64 mil- 
lion in June a year earlier. 


bales 
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ST. LOUIS ELECTION—New officers of the Greater St. Louis Bakery 
Production Club are shown above at the group’s first fall meeting. Left 
to right are Fred Meyer, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., second vice president; 
William Nenninger, Bettendorf, Inc., first vice president; Gus Risse, the 
Kroger Co., president, and Peter O’Hara, American Cone & Pretzel Co., 
third vice president, Not shown are Paul Harding, Ellerbrock Bakeries, 
treasurer, and Fred Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., secretary. 





AIB Stand on Vitamin D Use 
In Bread Backed by Study 





CHICAGO—-The stand of the sci- A special bulletin of the AIB issued 
entific advisory committee of the in the spring of 1953 explained that the 
An can Institute of Baking on vita trend toward “extravagant claims” 

1 D fortification of bread has been for the vitamin D fortification of 
itiated by a report of the Food bread was being viewed with alarm 

1 Nutrition Board of the National by food regulatory agencies, nutri- 
Research Council. The statement of tionists and the staff of the AIB. 
the board confirms the scientific ad- The AIB_ bulletin recommended 

sory committee’s view that the use 


that the baking industry refrain from 


f vitamin D in bread, at the present — using the prerogative to add vitamin 
time, contributes little to the nutri- — —P to bread since bread is not consid- 
onal welfare of the American public ered t@ best possib'e vehicle for this 





nutrient, or if it is used, to use a 
minimum quantity 


“D lURA MBER 99 This recommendation was chal- 


lenged and as a result the AIB re- 
quested the opinion of the Food and 
SEMOLINA Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT SUPERIOR 
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Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








1480 Board of Trade 


FORT WORTH 
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Frank A. Tueis, Pres. 
Harry M. Srrarron, Vice Pres. 


Francis J. Frrzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 














St. Joseph, Mo. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


cn aie Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuaristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 




















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEWYORK. BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








ERICKSON 
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Flour By 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 


P. O, Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
voreicn FLOUR pomesnc 


Siet and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR casées 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, M. ¥. 








R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., inc. 


Domestic and F nen i 
Flour and Cereal 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








search Council. The board adopted 
the following statement recently, fol- 
lowing its study: 

“The board has recognized vitamin 
D and calcium as optionally added 
ingredients in enriched flour and 
bread since the early hearings on en- 
richment of flour. Sunshine plays an 
important role in supplying vitamin 
D, but natural foods contain little of 
this vitamin. For this reason, its ad- 
dition to certain staple foods is im- 
portant in preventing rickets. It is 
generally recognized that milk is the 
most logical vehicle for carrying 
vitamin D. However, it is fortunate 
that food technology has demonstrat- 
ed that other foods, especially bread, 
can be used as an effective vehicle 
and that such foods can be enlisted 
when and if it becomes necessary to 
do so. Since milk, including fluid, 
evaporated, and special milk formu- 
lae, as a carrier of vitamin D has 
been so successful in reducing the 
incidence of “rickets in this country 
and since there is no indication of 
an increase in rickets—in fact, there 
seems to be a continuing decrease 
the board believes it is unnecessary 
at the present time to call upon 
bread to aid in the correction of de- 
ficiencies of vitamin D in the genera! 
population or significant segments of 
the population.” 





BREAD iS THE BTAFF OF Liftt— 


Canadian Bread 
Production Dips 


WINNIPEG—A special survey of 
bakery production recently concluded 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics shows that Canadians are eat- 
ing less bread but are paying more 


for it. In the first quarter of this 
year Canadian bakeries produced 
352,000,000 lb. bread, 1,171,000 Ib. 


less than the same period in 1953. 
Factory value, however, was $41,- 
677,000, up from $38,774,000 last year 
and $37,740,000 in 1952. The average 
bakery price per lb. was about 12¢ 
the first quarter this year, compared 
with about 11¢ a year earlier. In 
1946 the average was less than 6¢ 
per Ib. 

Bakeries in the Atlantic provinces 
and Ontario produced more bread 
in the first quarter of 1954 but out- 
put was less during that period in 
other parts of the country. 
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QUICK-FROZEN BREAD—Racks of bread being quick-frozen at 20° below 


zero in the quick-freezing room of the 


frozen 


new refrigeration and storage plant now 
in full operation at Arnold Bakers, Inc., 
shortly after being baked. The bread is put into the quick-freezing 


Port Chester, N. Y. The bread is 


room within four to six hours after being baked, normally cooled, and pack- 


aged in tightly sealed double wrappers. After being quick-frozen at 20° 


below 


zero, individual bread loaves are packed into cartons and stored at 0°F. to 


await sh.pment. 


Arnold Bread Freezing, Storage 


Plant in Full Scale Operation 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y.—F ull scale 
operation of the new bread freezing 
and storage plant of Arnold Bakers, 
Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. is announc- 
ed by Paul Dean Arnold, president. 
With its new plant, said to be the 
first refrigeration plant designed 
specifically for bread products, Arnold 
plans eventual expansion of sales to 
those parts of the country where 
premium bread products are not now 
generally available to consumers. 

Since it pioneered in the sale of 
quick-frozen bread on a commercial 
scale more than a year ago, Arnold 
has been using public facilities in 
another city for refrigeration and 
storage of its frozen products. “Now 
that we have our own refrigeration 
plant,” Mr. Arnold said, “we will be 
able to freeze bread at the peak of 
its freshness, only minutes away from 
the oven. Also, since we can stock- 
pile our full line in the refrigerated 
storage space right at the bakery, 
we will be able to give faster and 


better service to our distributors, 
especially on those items where the 
demand fluctuates widely.” 

After normal cooling and wrapping, 
the individual bread loaves are placed 
on racks, which are then wheeled into 
the freezing room. There, the bread is 
quickly frozen at -15° to -20°F. The 
racks are then moved to the packing 
room where the frozen bread loaves 
are put into cartons. From there the 
cartons are taken to the storage room 
where the frozen bread is kept at zero 
F, until it is shipped in refrigerated 
trucks to Arnold distributors in cities 
beyond a 400-mile radius of Port 
Chester. (Within the 400-mile radius, 
Arnold’s distributors generally do not 
sell the frozen products.) 

The new plant cost approximately 
$110,000 and covers nearly 9,000 sq. 
ft. It provides nearly 12,000 cu. ft 
of refrigerated storage space, in ad- 
dition to the quick-freezing room, the 
packing room, a truck bay, the com- 
pressor room and space for possible 
expansion later. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 253-256 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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Most bakers prefer Sun-Maid Raisins, 
because Sun-Maid offers a pick-of-the- 
crop variety for every baking need. 
You can depend on Sun-Maids always 
being fresh, clean and flavorful. 





You save money when you use Sun- 
Maid Raisins and Currants. Sun-Maids 
are specially processed and packed for 
the bakery trade. They save time and 
cut labor and preparation costs. 


SUN-MAIDS 


Are A Baker’s Best Buy- 
For All Baking Needs! 

























Sun-Maid serves bakers in another 


important way! Demand for raisin FOR BAKERY USE 
goods is stimulated through year- @ PUFFED MUSCATS 
round national advertising. You'll © ZANTE CURRANTS 


find Sun-Maid advertising in Amer- © THOMPSON SEEDLESS 
ica’s leading magazines. @ GOLDEN SEEDLESS 





Guard Your Quality— 


You ut same SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Grown and packed by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, Fresno, Calif. 
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Legal Safeguards for the Use 


Of Chemica 


For over two years several of our 
major food industries have collabor- 
ated in developing means to insure 
adequate protection for themselves 
and the consuming public in the use 
of chemical additives to food. At the 
same time, we have been working to 
make this objective known to the 
public and to secure legislation to 
make it effective. 

First, for some time there has been 
an increasing number of printed arti- 
cles in magazines and newspapers at- 








EDITOR'S NOTE: The food indus- 
tries have made great strides in clari- 
fying their position on the use of chem- 
ical additives in foods. One who played 
a leading role in this progress is 
Howard O. Hunter, president, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. Mr. Hunter 
spoke on this topic at a meeting of 
the Central Atlantic States Associa- 
tion of Food & Drug Officials in 
Baltimore. His remarks are contained 
in th's article, 








tacking our food supp'y, and particu- 
larly attacking the use of new chemi- 
cals in the food supply. Witness, the 
American Magazine article signed by 
Congressman Delaney entitled “Peril 
on Your Pantry Shelf’ which carr.ed 
sensational statements regarding 
chemicals in food. Witness also an 
article in Pageant Magazine in which 
the phrase ‘ poison in your food” was 
uscd numerous times. 

Second, there have beea a number 
of congressional investigations of 
chemicais in food. For instance, in- 
vestigations by the Delaney Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture have resulted in a great deal 
of distorted publicity both in the con- 
gressional reporis and in published 
articles as a result of the reports. 
I have already mentioned the Delaney 
Committee report and a magazine 
article based on the report. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture issued 
a sensational and damaging report 
on the food industries’ use of un- 
tested chemicals. 

Third, there seems to be an increas- 
ing rather than a decreasing activity 
on the part of food faddists. These 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


oe BUHLER 
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@ MU & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memptis, Tenn. 
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ings such as the bread standards and 
the ice cream standards hearings. In- 
cidentally, in the bread hearings 
which cover some 18,000 pages of 
testimony a very minute portion of 
the hearings was concerned with 
bread. Most of the argument was 
between commercial interests in the 
chemical field who had been promot- 
ing the use of synthetic chemicals 
as bread softeners, and the vegetable 


food faddists operate through the public’s interest in nutrition and and animal shortening interests. The 
public press, through radio and health. results of the hearings, however good 
through so-called health stores and Fourth, bad public relations and they might have been, were lost sight 
in numerous other ways to fool the misinformation regarding our food of as far as the public goes by sensa- 


supplies have come from public hear- tional publicity which emanated from 
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Profit-Making Ideas from Fleischmann 





The more you suggest, the more you sell 


Salesgirl: Good morning, may I help you? 


Customer: Why yes, I think I would like some 
sweet rolls or coffee cake. Let me see. . . 
what kind do you have? 

Salesgirl: (Reaching for a Fruit & Nut Ring.) 
We have a full assortment... but our 
Fruit & Nut Rings are specially priced 
today. Just 79¢! 

Customer: (Smiles. She is saving money.) Looks 
very good ... I'll take one. 


Salesgirl: (Smiling, as she places Nut Ring on 
counter in Wax paper.) Perhaps your 
family would enjoy one of our fruit pies 
for dessert tonight ... these are right 
out of the oven. 


Customer: Ordinarily they would, but we just 
had one the night before last. 


Salesgirl: (Hesitates momentarily.) By the 
way, have you ever tried our Devil’s 
Food cake? 


Customer: Why, ah...no—butIdon’tthink... 


Salesgirl: Well, sometime you really should 
try it. It’s our specialty ... and a favorite 
with our customers. 


Customer: Hmmm. What's the price? 
Salesgirl: This week just 64¢. 


Customer: Well, I'll take one. Devil’s Food 
cake is my husband's favorite dessert ... 
And that'll be all, thank you. 
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the hearings concerning the toxicity 
or non-toxicity of various substances 


either being used or proposed for 
use in bread. 


FDA Authority Threatened 

Fifth, much propaganda was initi- 
ated beginning in early 1952 to build 
up a case for emasculating the au- 
thority of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to control the addition 
of new substances to the food supply. 
It was apparent that congressional 
committees, however far off the 
track they might have been, were 
amendments to the Food and Drug 
leading up to a point of proposing 
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Act to more adequately control the 
use of untested chemicals in food. 
To meet this threat, chemical man- 
ufacturers and others proposed an 
amendment to the Food and Drug 
Act which, instead of being an im- 
provement, would have strengthened 
the present restrictions against the 
Food and Drug Administration hav- 
ing any power to approve the use 
of new chemicals in food in advance 
of their introduction. In other words, 
the propaganda was aimed at allow- 
ing the introduction of chemicai ad- 
ditives and not permitting any regula- 
tory action until after these chemi- 


cals had been added. 
We realized that the food pro- 
cessing industries would continue to 
be the goats, as they have in the 
past, if anything happened. If any- 
body got poisoned from eating food 
containing untested and unapproved 
chemicals neither the chemical man- 
ufacturer nor Congress would be 
blamed by the public, but the entire 
burden of blame would fall on the 
food industry itself. 
Consequently, some of us in 
food industries met 


the 
informally in 


March in Chicago to discuss what we 
might do about this increasingly seri- 





Salesgirl: Yes, ma’am. And while 
I’m wrapping your things, have 
one of these fancy cookies we’ve 
just baked. (Offers customer a 
plate of sample cookies.) 

Customer: (Taking a bite.) Hmmm, 

very tasty. Awfully rich, though. 


Salesgirl: And, so dainty. Just 
right for luncheons and teas. 


Customer: Well, let me havea pound 
and a half. My bridge club’s 
Now— 


coming in tomorrow. 


what does that add up to? 


Salesgirl: (Figuring on pad.) Two 
dollars and sixty-three cents. 
Thank you very much. 





Never underestimate 
the power of suggestion! — 
the most important factor 
in good selling 


Your salespeople can make many an 
extra sale by pointing out in a friendly 
manner special treats the customer will 
enjoy; by recommending featured buys; 
by sampling—and by reminding her of 
how your delicious baked goods can 


add extra interest to her meals. 


for more! 








MAKE IT TASTE BETTER WITH TASTEX, 
the finest emulsifying-type, hydrogenated, 100%, 


What tastes battor— 
SELLS BETTER! 


For that natural, homemade taste 
that's a natural sales-maker... 


use Fleischmann’s 
TASIEX Shortening 


@ It’s the newest development in shortenings. You get superior 
creaming, better texture, delicious natural taste and improved 
eating quality in your cakes. 


@ An exclusive TasteX process blends specially cultured non-fat milk 
with highest quality vegetable oils to give your cakes that 
homemade taste that brings customers back 


ee 


vegetable-oil margarine shortening you can 
buy! Available in 50-ib. cans and 400-lb. drums 


BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY... 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE THREE FINE INGREDIENTS — 


FLEISCHMANN’S ¢&; 


TasteX Margarine Shortening « Frozen Eggs 
Baking Powder 


(2) 
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ous situation. The original group 
which met in Chicago was repre- 
sentatives of the national associations 
of the baking industry, the milling 
industry, the meat industry and the 
dairy industry. 

We immediately agreed that one 
of our basic responsibilities was to 
insist that the food industries be their 
own spokesman to the public in re- 
gard to our food products. We also 
agreed that the time had come when 
the food industries should make a 
public statement of principles in re- 
gard to chemical additives to food. 

In May of 1952 a meeting of the 
Manufacturing Chemists Assn. was 
held in Chicago, to which several of 


us in the food industries were in- 
vited. 
At this meeting we made the 


following statements: 


“The chemical industry in Ameri- 
ca is to be congratulated and com- 
mended on the splendid achieve- 
ments it has made in the past years 
in improving both the quality and 
the supply of essential food prod- 
ucts. 

“The commendation, however, 
does not carry the implication that 
adequate controls of new chemical 
additives in food supplies are not 
essential. 

“Some of us in the food indus- 
tries sincerely believe that on mat- 
ters affecting new ingredients in 
our products, and legislation con- 
cerning the same, the food indus- 
tries should be their own spokes- 
man. We believe that the food in- 
dustries and the consuming public 
are more affected by misapp!ication 
of chemical ingredients in food 
than is the manufacturer of the 
chemical. 

“Consequently, it is our opinion 
that in disseminating public in- 
formation or in discussing legisla- 
tion on ingredients in food, the food 
industries shall be their own 
spokesman. 

“Discussions among the food in- 
dustries to this effect are being 
held informally at present.” 


Following this we held several 
meetings of our food group, to which 
we added other food industries, and 
we decided to draw up a definite 
statement of principles on the use 
of new substances in food products, 
which could be presented to the vari- 
ous food industries’ governing bodies 
for approval. 

Disagreement 

We were unanimous in being in 
disagreement with legislation at that 
time in Congress and other legisla- 
tion being proposed on the question 
of control of chemical additives in 
food. 

After several meetings and discus- 
sions with other representatives of 
food industries, a statement of prin- 
ciples was then draw up and sub- 
mitted to the original group for ap- 
proval, and this statement reads as 
follows: 

“I. We believe it is the responsi- 
bility of the food industries to exert 
every effort toward the production 
and distribution of foods which are 
wholesome and nutritious and to as- 
sure adequate safeguards against con- 
tamination or adulteration which 
would render human food unwhole- 
some. 


“II. We believe the food industries 
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should continue to improve their food 
products from the standpoint of nu- 
tritive value, wholesomeness, palata- 
bility, and convenience, but in so do- 
ing public health and welfare should 
continue to be the first consideration. 

“IIL. We believe every substance 
not represented by long usage in 
human diet should be subject to ques- 
tion as an ingredient in food, and 
that this question should be resolved 
by adequate animal experimentation 
to prove that its use in food does 
not present a hazard to public health. 

“IV. We believe every new sub- 
stance proposed for use in human 
food should be subjected to adequate 
pre-testing by the manufacturer or 
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user of the substance and that such 
pre -testing should be required by 
law. 

“V. We believe it to be a proper func- 
tion of government to contro] those 
factors which may affect adversely 
public health. Therefore, we believe 
the results of animal experimentation 
in pretesting new substances pro- 
posed for use in food should be re- 
viewed and approved by the Food 
and Drug Administration before the 
substance is allowed to be used in 
food sold to the public. 

“VI. We believe the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938, as amended 
to date, does not provide adequate 
authority for the Food and Drug Ad- 


ministration to control the addition 
of unusual substances to those foods 
on which standards and definitions 
have not yet been promulgated, and 
that the law should be modified prop- 
erly in this respect.” 

We then submitted this statement 
to the following food industry associ- 
ations: 

American Bakers Assn., American 
Institute of Baking, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, American Meat 
Institute, Dairy Industry Committee, 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Institute of Shortening and Edible 
Oils, Millers National Federation and 
National Restaurant Assn. 

Action was taken in each case by 
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the governing bodies of these or- 
ganizations and this statement of 
principles was approved by all of the 
aforementioned food industry groups. 

Many endorsements were secured 
from top ranking medical and scien- 
tific people. 


Areas of Agreement 


Following the adoption of these 
principles we have held three addi- 
tional meetings with representatives 
and committees of the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists Assn. Since we have had 
these meetings there has been an 
extremely friendly relation with the 
MCA people. A great many areas of 
disagreement have been resolved and, 
as a matter of fact, we have come to 
the point where there is only one 
major area of disagreement with our 
principles and with proposed legisla- 
tion to carry out the principles. 

This area of disagreement between 
the MCA and the food industries is, 
however, a very important one and 
it consists of their unwillingness to 
adopt our most essential demand, 
namely: that the results of adequate 
pre-testing of new substances as to 
safety shall be approved by the Food 
and Drug Administration before a 
new substance is introduced into food. 
As a matter of fact, in a letter from 
the chairman of the Manufacturing 
Chemists Assn. committee he states 
that they agree with everything we 
have said in our statement with the 
exception of two words, those two 
words being “and approved.” This, of 
course, is the guts of the whole mat- 
ter. 

Incidentally, our proposals are 
quite consistent with presently exist- 
ing legislation in the Food and Drug 
Act regarding the introduction of new 
drugs into the market. Our proposals 
are also consistent with the present 
regulations in regard to animal prod- 
ucts under the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Following the adoption of these 
principles by the various food groups 
we decided to have them translated 
into legislation. 

Rep. Joseph O’Hara of Minnesota 
introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 16, 1954 House 
Resolution 8418 as an amendment to 
the Food and Drug Act, which would 
accomplish the purpose of our state- 
ment of principles. 

The bill is obviously not a perfect 
bill but it is one which will receive 
the support of the food industries. 


Baking Industry’s Position 


To answer some of the old gags 
which are now in considerable dis- 
repute, we in the food industry cer- 
tainly are not against research to de- 
velop improved food products. We 
are not against new additives where 
they can be shown to be entirely safe 
and can contribute something to the 
usefulness or acceptability of food 
products. Certainly we in the baking 
industry have used synthetic chemi- 
cal additives to great advantage. To 
name only a few—our use of synthe- 
tic vitamins in the enrichment pro- 
gram; the addition of iron and cal- 
cium; the use of calcium propionate 
as a mold inhibitor have all greatly 
improved our product. 

We are, however, in the food in- 
dustries, very weary of being the goat 
as far as our consuming public goes. 
We are weary of others doing the 
talking for us and to us about us. We 
recognize that we are the responsible 
parties to insure the safety of our 
product. We propose to work on fur- 
ther development of new products 
which will improve our food supply. 
We need, and now, better legal safe- 
guards. 
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whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
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No. 6106—Broom 


A new type of industrial broom has 
been announced by its manufacturer, 
the Rupo Products Co, The company 
states that the broom, called the 
Para Broom, is constructed of flat 
strips of sponge rubber, fixed in an 





aluminum base. It is said to glide 
easily and collect fine waste without 
raising dust. A special feature is said 
to be that it will not clog or become 
matted with waste. The broom also 
can be used as a squeegee, to dry 
floors more completely after mop- 
ping. The firm states that the broom 





is ideal for powders, grains, feeds, 
milled flours and other wastes that 
tend to clog brooms. For more com- 
plete details check No. 6106 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail 


No. 3622—Aptitude 
Test 


Monitored Personne! Measurement 
is offering business firms a simplified 
accurate personnel selection method 
for day-to-day use. The service kit, 
which is now available from the com- 
pany can be applied to most clerical 
and blue collar jobs in bus-ness and 
industry. To secure more complete 
information check No. 3622 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 3633—Controls 
Catalog 


A new 12-page general catalog with 
illustrations, descriptions and 
specifications of Fisher & 
Company's line of 
mentation is now 
mentation for measuring and con 
trolling process variables includes 
Variable-area and variable-head flow 


basic 
Porter 
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availabe. Instru- 
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No, 3621—-Cargo Heater 
No. 3622—-Aptitude Test 
No. 3623-—-Code Marker 
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meters; pressure instruments; tem- 
perature instruments; liquid level in- 
struments; density and specific grav- 
ity measuring instruments; viscosity 
and consistency instruments; electric, 
pneumatic, and electronic transmit- 
ting, recording and controlling instru- 
ments with alarms and integrators; 
and air-operated control valves in 
various models and construction ma- 
terials. To secure the catalog check 
No. 3633 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3623—Code 
Marker 


The Superior Marking Equipment 
Co. has in production a marking unit 
designed primarily for dating and 
code marking at high speeds. It 
marks either by striking the inked 
rubber type faces against a momen- 
tarily stationary (about 50 sec.) 
flat surface, or in conjunction with 





handling 
which cylindrical objects would roll 


material equipment on 


over the momentarily stationary 
inked type. Maximum speed when 
marking by “striking” is over 300 
marks per minute, and maximum 
speed when marking by “roll over” 
about 250 marks per minute. The 
maximum size of mark is 5/16”x 
13/16”. Additional information will be 


sent to you if you check No. 3623 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3630 Roll Slicer 


The Alto Corp. has secured a pat- 
ent on its newly designed drive spin- 
dle shielding sleeve. This sleeve 
shields the drive spindle from rolls 
as they are being sliced in the Alto 
roll slicer. By preventing all contact 


between the rotating drive spindle 
and the rolls, this shield eliminates 


any tendency to pull or tear the rolls 
as they are being sliced, the com- 
pany claims. To secure more com- 
plete details check No. 3630 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3625—Book on 
Vending 

The vending machine is G. R 
Schreiber’s subject in “Automatic 
Selling,” a book published by John 
Wiley & Sons. The human interest 
and businesslike aspects of this in- 
dustry are outlined by the author in 
his book. Described are such points 
as marketing problems, legislation in- 
volved, operation and promotion costs 
and possibilities in this field. The 
book is priced at $5.00 a copy and is 
available from John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
Nx: 
No. 3627—Package 
Design 

Attractive new packaging has been 
developed by Caravan Products Com- 
pany, Inc., for its line of bakers 
products. Highlighted by a_ beauti- 
fully lithographed 50-lb. steel pail for 
Sprashort, a pan grease, the new 
packaging includes colorful litho- 
graphed No. 10 tins in yellow and red 
for Sprashort, Honey Glaze, Poppy 
Butter and Strudel Mix. To secure 
more complete details check No. 3627 
on the coupon and mail it. 
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No. 3624—Tape 


The 
now has available 


Chicago Printed String Co. 
a tape cal'ed the 
Zip-Open tape, for use in the self- 
opening corrugated case field. Inform- 
ative literature on this product has 
been prepared and is available with- 
out charge. The company states that 
the user can have the tape applied 
wherever his particular products can 
be most advantageously divided. 
Check No. 3624 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it to secure this literature. 


No. 3629—Deeal Color 


A new color called Meyercord gold, 
which is described as a fine repro- 
duction of the actual metal is now 
available in decals produced for truck 
and fleet cars, according to the Mey- 
ercord Co. The manufacturer states 
that the color is bright and rich in 
appearance. It is also claimed to have 
outstanding wearing qualities. Sam- 
ples and full information wi | be pro- 
vided upon request. Check No. 3629 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3631—Puffball 


Attachment 

The Gem Doughnut Machine Co. 
states that its new puffball attach- 
ment (for the Gem doughnut ma- 
chine) can cut puffballs two at a 
time. It is claimed that these puff- 


balls take only half as much dough 
as a doughnut, yet they can be sold 
for almost the same price as a dough- 
nut. The attachment has a 1% in. 
die and adjusts from 8 oz. per dozen 
to 16 oz. per dozen. To secure more 
complete details check No. 3631 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


v7 4 7 
No. 3621—Cargo 
Heater 

Production of a low cost, perma- 
nently mounted cargo space heater 
for full time cargo protection in truck 
and semi-trailer vans has been an- 





nounced by the Rue R. Elston Co., 


Inc. Termed the “Elston X-1000 
Series,” the L.P. gas-fired heater has 
a 16,000 BTU capacity and can be 
controlled either manually or thermo- 
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statically (optional). A 20 lb. propane 
bottle will last 31 hours at continual 
operation with thermostatic con- 
the unit will burn up to 58 
hours on a single tank. The heater 
consists of two basic units—-heater 
assemb y and bottle carrier—and, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the 
cargo heater can be permanently 
mounted in a truck or trailer van 
with very little effort. To secure more 
complete information check No. 3621 
on the coupon and mail it 


trols 





WANTED 


SUGAR 


Soiled or Off-Grade 
Out-of-Condition 
or Lumpy 
ALSO 
Hard Candy Trimmings 
and Sweepings 


For use in “non-edible products” 


Advise price and quantity available 


O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio 


















DONUT 

A SUCCESSFUL 

BUSINESS CALLS —s 
FINEST EQUIPMENT @ 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 













For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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No. 3632—W axed 
Paper Coating 

A new development in waxed paper 
coating for bread wrappers has been 
announced by Fabricon Products, 
Inc. The coating, called Waxello, has 
better blocking properties than exist- 
ing coatings, company officia's state. 
It is claimed to have outstanding 
sealing qualities, in particular where 
used with unprinted cellophane. The 
coating is offered at regular cost. 
The installation of any new or special 
equipment for its use is not neces- 
sary. To secure more complete de- 
tails check No. 3632 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 3623—Flour Bin 
Control 
The Fielden 


Instrument Divison, 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., an- 


‘|| 














nounces the production of a new 
electronic instrument to control the 
level of flour in a large holding bin 
The instrument is actuated electroni- 
cally, using a plastic covered or metal 
sensing probe extending into the tank 
The unit is called a Tektor and it 
contains no moving parts. The instru- 
ment is supplied in a _ variety of 
weather-resistant, dust-tight and ex- 
Pp Osion-prooft cases, according to the 
manufacturer. For more complete de- 
tails check No. 3628 on the 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3626—Cleaner 


Petroclean D-25, a new concen- 
trated, emulsifying-type, industrial 
liqu:d cleaner for the purging of fat, 
oil and grease, is now being marketed 
by the Whistlclean Corp. The new 
cleaner is said to blend readi y with 
any of the petroleum hydrocarbons 
such as mineral sp'rits, varsol, varno- 
lene or Stoddard solvent-—-‘o form 
Stable emulsions with water. Diluted 
w.th such solvents, the product may 
be cmployed for manual cleaning 


coupon 


operations, in soap tank or dip clean- 
ing methods or in pressurized spray 
cleaner, it 


systems. The is claimed 












For special introduc- 
tory offer, write— 








WE suPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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will not attack surfaces or harm the 
skin. To secure more complete details 
check No. 3626 on the coupon and 
mail it 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine 

No, 3591—Icing ingredient, Food 
Industry Division, Chemicals Dept., 
At'as Powder Co. 

No. 3593-—-Bread wrapping paper, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

No. 3594—Steam units, 
Engineering Associates, Inc 

No. 3595—Freezer, Nor-Lake, Inc. 

No, 3596—Labels, Avery Adhesive 
Label Corp. 

No. 3597—Roll buttering machine, 


Burkhart 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling end baking industries. Coding breed wrep- 
pers, cellophane and peckages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on @ specific probiem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 











PIE-PAK COMPANY, Inc. (22.22 





me PUE-PAR 


Ri CONTAINERS 
= 


Low cost, sanitary 
and dust-proof pie 
packaging for hard 
and soft pies 
1300 


HUDSON STREET 


JERSEY 








More Reason than Rhyme! 


Quaker 
. Bakers Flour 


* Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny; # 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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R. G. White Engineering Co. 

No. 3598—Icing base, S. Gumpert 
Co., Ine. 

No. 3599—Wrapping bulletin, Pais- 
ley Products, Inc. 

No. 3600 Pneumatic handling, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 3601—-Slicer, AMF Bakery Di- 
vision of American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co 

No, 3602--Book on cake decoration, 
Maclaren & Sons, Ltd. 

No. 8603-- Pan washer, Republic 
Tool Co 

No. 8604-Cargo heaters, Hunter 
Manufacturing Co, 
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No, 3605—-Folder on doughnut ma- 
chine, Gem Doughnut Machine Sales 
Co. 

No. 3606-——-Flavor crystals, Givau- 
dan Flavors, Inc. 

No. 3607 — Roll equipment, AMF 
Bakery Division of American Machine 
& Foundry Co. 

No. 3608 Aisle display stand, 
Great Lakes Store Fixture Co 

No. 3609 Foil containers, Ekco 
Products Co. 

No, 3610—-Sealing tape, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

No, 3612—-Metal container, Dahe1 
Company, Holland Box Division. 


No. 3613—-Oven. R. G. White Engi- 
neering Co. 

No. 3614 
Colman Co. 

No. 3615—-Electric delivery trucks, 
Cleveland Vehicle Co. 

No, 3616—-Pie stabilizer, S. Gum- 
pert Co. 

No. 3617—-Bakery freezer cabinet, 
Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor 
Products Corp. 

No, 3618 Anniversary booklet, 
Sylvania Division, American Viscose 
Corp. 

No. 4015—Leavening agents book- 
let, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Overhead door, Barber- 








Cereal Chemists Find 


Flour Treated with HY-KURE 


Gives Excellent Baking Results 








*TRADEMARK—Patents Pending 


“Lab” Tests 
Confirm Earlier 
Findings of 
Milling Chemists 


beg 


* 





Rigia laboratory tests by cereal chemists underscore 
the fact that flour matured and bleached by HY-KURE 
provides superior baking qualities. 


Many bakers are now using flour treated by 


HY-KURE to produce bread with a finer, more silky 
texture, uniform grain and a clear white crumb color. 

HY-KURE is the revolutionary, new way of supply- 
ing chlorine dioxide for the maturing and bleaching of 
flour. An outstanding HY-KURE advantage is UNI- 


FORMITY of flour treatment . . . bakers can secure 
more consistent baking results with flour processed by 


HY-KURE. 


Why not investigate how HY-KURE treated flour 


can help you produce better baked products. 







Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT 
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Plans Develop for Tour 
Of Europe by Bakers 


NEW YORK—tThe European Tour 
Committee, appointed by the New 
York State Association of Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers and col'aborat- 
ing associations, has worked out a 
complete program for the 1955 trip. 
The principal purpose of the trip is 
to offer an opportunity to American 
bakers to attend the Hamburg Ex- 
hibition and Conference of the Ger- 
man Baking Industry. The movement 
was started upon the official invita- 
tion received from the Master Bak- 
ers Guild of Hamburg and the Cen- 
tral Association of Master Bakers of 
Germany. 

To accommodate the substantial 
number of bakers from all parts of 
the U.S. who have already requested 
reservations for themselves and fami- 
lies, the committee has obtained the 
pledge from two steamship lines and 
two airlines. 

Passengers who will make early 
reservations will be accommodated 
on the S.S. Italia operated by the 
Home Lines which have _ reserved 
room for 150 persons. The Italia will 
leave New York on May 23, 1955, 
and arrive in Bremerhaven on June 
2. Passengers who cannot be accom- 
modated on the Italia will be booked 
on the S.S. America of the U.S. Lines. 
The America will leave New York on 
May 25, 1955, and arrive at Bremer- 
haven June 2. 

Airline reservations will be avail- 
able for a special plane leaving New 
York June 1. A'l departures have 
been arranged so that all passengers 
will arrive in Hamburg in the after- 
noon of June 2. Hotel accommoda- 
tions and other activities have also 
been arranged. 

Details and information can be ob- 
tained by writing to Jos. Lettal, Sec- 
retary, B.E.T., 311 East 56th St., New 
York. John Benkert, Benkert’s Bak 
ery, Great Neck, L.L., is chairman and 
Jack Stroell, Stroell’s Bakery, Bronx 
N.Y., co-chairman of the committee 
Henry Hoer, Hoer’s Bakery, Bronx 
is treasurer, and Conrad Winterhoff, 
his assistant. 


———- BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LI: E- 


C. J. Patterson Co. Holds 


Production Conference 


KANSAS CITY—The annual pro- 
duction conference of the C. J. Pat- 
terson Co. and representatives of its 
over 200 production service and labor- 
atory control clients was held at the 
Town House Hotel, Kansas City. 

As in previous years, the meeting 
was opened with a welcoming address 
by C. J. Patterson, followed by Henry 
Weiche, manager of manufacturing, 
chairman of the conference, who key- 
noted the meeting with the s!ogan 
“Progress—at a Profit.” He explained 
that the baker must go forward. The 
baker must make progress, but prog- 
ress is short lived without profit. 

All phases of production were ex- 
amined by the group of bakers and 
technicians present. The well rounded 
and tightly-packed program was 
high'ighted by a discussion of con- 
trollable production costs and the 
yardsticks by which the measure of 
control can be gauged. 

A guest speaker at the meeting was 
Robert W. Griggs, director of in- 
dustrial relations division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., who spoke on “Job 
Training and Job Description.” 

The two-day meeting was closed by 
C. J. Patterson, who summarized the 
accomplishments of this meeting and 
viewed with confidence the prospects 
for the coming year. 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 
















FOR STRONG 
WELDING OF 
STEEL PLATE.. 


you'd use a 
high-grade, 
low carbon 
steel rod 


FOR EXTRA STRENGTH IN HEARTH BREAD DOUGHS... 


Choose PRODUCER Flour 


If you want strength in your __ forhearth bread. Like Occident 
formulas, you can get it with and Sweet Loaf flours, Pro- 
Producer flour. This high qual- ducer is recommended where 
ity bakers’ patent isnoted forits | lean formulas are used. 

extreme tolerance to fermenta- Ask your Russell-Miller rep- 
tion and temperature. Producer _ resentative about Producer... 
is ideal for blending tostrength- and the other fine bakery flours 
en lower protein flours. Many he has to fit your individual 
bakers use it as the sponge _ needs. He’d like to talk with 





flour. It is particularly suitable you. Just write, wire or phone, 


ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... RUSSELL-MILLER 


Occident Powerful Royal Patent 


Producer Claro Occident 100% Be 
Sweet Loaf White Spray Whole Wheat 
American Beauty Sunburst Beacon MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Kyrol Reliable Gold Heart 
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Revision Approved 
For AIB's Booklet 
On "Visit to Bakery” 


CHICAGO A new version of 
“Bread, A Visit to a Modern Bakery” 
has been approved as the first project 
of the Consumer Service Advisory 
Comm. ttee of the American Institute 
of Baking. Preliminary plans for sub- 
ject matter and format were dis- 
cussed during an all-day meeting of 
the committee recently. The booklet 
will be designed for the intermediate 
(4th, 5th and 6th) grades in elemen- 
tary schools. It will be applicable for 


social studies, health education, and 
any unit of study where the com- 
munity interest in breadmaking ap- 
pears. 

This publication is of 
terest to bakers, bakeries art 
among the organizations most fre- 
quently visited by elementary schoo! 
pupils and their teachers on field 
trips. 


special in 
since 


The committee also discussed plans 
for a teachers’ manual for 
about this popular food. 

Other projects discussed were 
means for teaching nutrition to pro- 
fessional groups, such as dietitians 
teachers’ workshops, home economics 


teaching 
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department directors, and _ school 
lunch personnel. The committee ap- 
proved flannel board displays which 
will be prepared for use by members 
of the field staff when addressing 
these groups. Plans are now under- 
way for the production of these dis- 
plays, which will illustrate principles 
of nutrition through charts, graphs, 
and pictures, 

Three short films on nutrition, pro- 
duced by the American Bakers Assn. 
for use on television, were viewed 
by the committee. They stimulated a 
discussion of films as an educational 
medium, and ways to insure maxi- 
mum effectiveness in their use. 
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The heritage of Montana grown 


wheat is different! 


The very soil that produces it, the high-altitude condi 
tions under which it grows, the low-humidity air in 
which it ripens—makes Montana hard wheat have a 
record-setting high protein content. Millers compete for 


this grain, but 


The Montana Flour Mills country 
elevators are located right in the 


heart of this area! 


And the Montana Flour Mills specialize in milling this 
extraordinary wheat into flour that meets the exact 
specifications of leading bakers throughout these entire 
United States. Not only do they have access to this 
finest of wheat grown in this country, but they are 
experienced in producing the finest flours from this 
wheat, with the aid of modern laboratories. 



















General Offices: Greet Falls, Montana 
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on Montana wheats is 
available in booklet 

form. Mail your request 
to Montana Flour Mills Co 
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An analysis of requirements for 
teaching aids, adopted by the com- 
mittee, lists films among the three 
most popular forms of industry spon- 
sored material. Others are wali 
charts and booklets, artistically and 
dramatically prepared 

The committee will begin its work 
for 1955 at a meeting at the Insti- 
tute early in March. 


——8READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Interstate Maps Plans 


For Butter Cream Firm 


SACRAMENTO-— Officials of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. were in Sacra- 
mento recently to discuss integration 
into their organization of the recently 
acquired Butter Cream Baking Co. 

John R. Dow, executive vice presi- 
dent of Interstate, announced that 
J. F. Gemsch, former owner of the 
3utter Cream firm, would continue 
as president and general manager. 

Accompanying Mr. Dow were R. 
Dale Weber, vice president for West 
Coast operations, and Charles W. 
Schrivner, Interstate vice president 
and public relations director. 

Mr. Dow said Sacramento was at- 
tract ve to his firm because its cen- 
tral location is beneficial from the 
standpoint of distribution and _ be- 
cause of rapid population growth. 

Other factors which influenced the 
election was the prestige of Butter 
Cream Baking Co. and the ability of 
its former owner, he said. 

A divisional office in Los Angeles 
is in charge of West Coast operations 
which includes about 40% of Inter- 
state’s business, Mr. Dow said 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Florida Bakers’ Group 


Completes Organization 


MIAMI, FLA At the October 
meeting of the Greater Miami Bakers 
Assn. the charter, constitution and 
by-laws submitted at the September 
meeting were adopted. The name of 
the association was also changed to 
Southern Florida Bakers Assn. 

New officers are: president, Car] 
Aller, H'biscus Baking Co., Miami; 
retail vice president, Lou Epstein, 
Josef's Bakery Shop, Miami Beach; 
wholesale vice president, Harry Au- 






gust, August Bros. Bakery, Miami; 
secretary, Dave Reubin, Mayflowe1 
Donut Corp., Miami, and treasurer, 


Fred Grimmig, Jacques Pastry Shop 
Miami Beach 

A change in the annual dues sched- 
ule was also adopted 

Following the dinner and business 


meeting, A. W. Neal, Florida state 
sanitation inspector, and Pete Han- 
son, city sanitation inspector, gave 


talks on the sanitation situation. 
James Davis, Armour Research Bak- 
ing, talked about the advantages of 
quality baking, and displayed some 
products 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


EKCO DEPARTMENTS MOVE 

RIVER GROVE, ILL.—The adver- 
tising and newly established public 
relations departments of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. have begun operations in 
new quarters in River Grove, IIL, 
Maurice B. Cossman, advertising di- 
rector, announced. The move was 
from the company’s main building 
at 1949 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, to 
the former Dulane, Inc., building, 
1900 River Road 









Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 
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How it feels to be 1600 cwt. high! 


You’re looking down from the top of an 
Atkinson storage bin of 1600 ewt. capacity, 
one of several set aside solely for bulk loading. 

Flour is moved from regular storage bins 
to loading bins at least 12 hours before it’s 
due to flow into bulk car or truck for deliv- 
ery, a mighty important fact for bulk flour 
buyers to remember. 


This interval gives us ample time to make 


a final check on flour quality. When you 
consider that it takes upwards of four hours 
to make an adequate check you can see what 
a vital part Atkinson’s loading: bins play in 
the proper handling of bulk flour. 

IT’S BIN-CHECKED* means you can 
be absolutely certain that the bulk flour you 
order will be the flour you get. 

Why not be sure—switch to Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


2 
HEIDE FONDANT ICING 






Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Bakers’ Forum Dates 
Changed to April 26-27, 


Committees Announced 


LOS ANGELES A change in 
dates for the 7th anual Bakers’ 
Forum has been announced by the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
of Southern California. The meeting 
will be held April 26-27 instead of 
April 19-20 as previously announced. 
According to Art Pion, Swift & Co., 
first vice president and general chair- 
man for the Forum, the change was 
necessary in order for the organiza- 
tion to get needed facilities. 

For the first time there will be 
exhibits at the Bakers’ Forum. The 
booths will be available to members 
only. 

Forum committee appointments 
were made as follows: 

Session chairman, Harold Mykles, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., who 
will have Joe Haydon, Standard 
Brands, Inc., as co-chairman; Don 
Parsons, Par-Way Co.; Lloyd Ferry, 
General Mills, Inc., banquet chair- 
man, Bruce Burns, Pillsbury Globe; 
registration, Robert Brainerd, Moor- 
head & Co., chairman and Clarence 
Brady, Bakers and Confectioners 
Supply Co., co-chairman. Gold Cup 
Competition, Stan Summerill, Procter 
& Gamble Distributing Co.; arrange- 
ments, John Morris, Glaco Products; 
finance, Russell Hoag, Lever Bros. 
Co.; exhibit space, Ed Biesz, Durkee 
Famous Foods, chairman and Ray 
Climes, Arden Farms, co-chairman. 


— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Russell Dunkelberger 
Heads Pittsburgh Club 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Mens Club, at its 
October dinner meeting held at Mc- 
Cann's Restaurant, elected officers 
for the coming year. Named were 
Russell Dunkelberger, Bergman Bak- 
ery, president; Jack E. Williamson, 
Duquesne Baking Co., vice president; 
William Giltenboth, Stover Co., sec- 
retary; George Robertson, Armour & 
Co., treasurer, and Clarence Langs- 
dale, Martins Ferry, Ohio, board 
member. 

William Ellenberger, Wilson & Co., 
moderator of a panel on fall bakery 
items and fall ideas, included as panel 
members Ed. Swain, Grady’s Bakery; 
John Posset, Kribel’s Bakery; Cam- 
eron Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery; Angelo 
Caloyer, Real Pie Bakery; James Mc- 
Monagle, Bergman’s Bakery, and 
Norman Jenkins, Standard Brands, 
Inc. 


—=_SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Crissey to Represent 


Gopher Grinders, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY — Appointment of 
the Crissey Co., Kansas City, bakery 
equipment distributor, as central mid- 
West representative for Gopher 
Grinders, Inc., has been announced by 
H. C. Simmons, president of the 
Anoka, Minn., concern 

Ben Crissey, president of Crissey 
Co., will be responsib!e for Gopher 
Grinder sales and service in Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and all of Iowa 
except the river towns. The company 
is located at 3637 Main St., Kansas 
City. 
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FLOUR... 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


¢e HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 


MENNEL MILLING CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 











Soft Wheat Flours 
For Fine 
CAKES 
PASTRIES 


CRACKERS 
COOKIES 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENN. 











Ys coalecuciler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














*J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** fous: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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HUBBARD 


keyword to quality for 


75 Years! 


| In 1879, The Hubbard Milling Company was founded 
on the principle that any product worth making is 
worth making well! This has been the guiding prin- 
ciple behind Hubbard during its 75 years of progress 


ne x 
a x 


and service ... it has been the driving force that has 
enabled Hubbard to always be first with the finest. 
As the quality standard-bearer in the flour field... as 
the pioneer in the Concentrate way of feeding, The 
Hubbard Milling Company celebrates its 75th anniver- 
sary by re-dedicating itself to the task of always 
maintaining the high and exacting Hubbard standards! 


1954 


Mankato, Minn. 
Marion, Indiana 





HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 














WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Hitch your bakery quali- 
ty to these ‘'Star'' 


flours. You will never be 





disappointed ... nor 


will your customers. 





If interested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bulk 
3 storage and handling equipment for your bakery 
we would like to suggest that you discuss Econo 
flo with your local Western Star Mil! representa 
tive or write direct to the Western Star Mill C« 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Kan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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The springs in the new cars are of 
such high quality that you can 
scarcely feel the bump when you run 
over a pedestrian. 


¢$¢ ¢ 


A millionaire was showing a friend 
around his new “push-button” home. 
“Now I'll show you the best of the 
lot,” said the millionaire. “After a 
night out, I sometimes feel I would 
like to step into a nice hot bath right 
here without the trouble of going 
into the bathroom. I just press this 
button here—” 

He pressed the button and in rolled 
a bathtub, full of nice hot water 
and his wife! 

¢¢?¢ 

A recruit at the Great Lakes naval 
training center received this ‘Dear 
John” letter from his sweetheart: 

“Hello, Honey: 

“IT am engaged so don’t write any 
more. I am sending your ring back. 
If you don’t need it, send it back 
to me. My boy friend can’t afford 
one as of now. ’Bye, Nancy.” 


e$?¢ 
A gentleman is a wolf with the 
lights on. 
e$¢ ¢ 


A newlywed groom came home 
one evening with a package of saus- 
age and suggested that the bride 
prepare them for breakfast. “How 
do you cook them?” his bride in- 
quired timidly. 

“Fry ’em just like fish,” instruct- 
ed the husband patiently. 

Next morning the bride sat at the 
breakfast table and apologized. “I 
hope you enjoy the sausages, dear, 
but there wasn’t much left of them 
after I cleaned the insides out.” 


¢¢¢ 


Better nature: One thing our alarm 
clock never arouses. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINC FLOURS - 











CORN PRODUCTS 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


* 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


€ 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FBlouwr Milla Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 





for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
























T 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE City 










HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
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Flour Mill Accountants 


Meet at Wichita, Kansas 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Members of 
the Flour Mill Accountants Assn. held 
a one-day meeting Oct. 22 in the Allis 
Hotel, Wichita. The meeting was at- 
tended by nearly 50 flour mill and 
grain accountants 

During the morning session, the 
group heard Lee Waters, of Kansas 
City, a representative of the National 
Cash Register Co., and a member of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, discuss mechanizing pay- 
rolls and general accounting systems. 
One of the afternoon speakers was 
Gene Sloyer of the Rine Drilling Co., 
Wichita, who spoke on the subject, 
“What the Boss Wants to Know.” 
The afternoon panel discussion cov- 
ered warehouse receipt records, Com- 
modity Credit Corp. charges and han- 
dling, transit liability and allied mat- 
ters 

Those attending the association 
meeting represented mill and grain 
firms in Kansas City; Omaha; Alton, 


Ii; Denver; Denton, Texas, and 
several other midwest cities. H. E. 
Weakley, controller of the Kansas 


Milling Co 


BREA - 


was program chairman 


THE STAFF ’ re 


William Brock to Head 
Chicago Feed Club 


CHICAGO William N. Brock, 
general manager of the Chase 
Bag Co., Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Feed Club for 
1955 at the annual business meeting 
of the club held at the Svithiod Sing- 
ing Club the e 
Oct. 22 

Other officers elected to take their 
the January meeting 


sales 


Chicago, vening of 


posts at are 


T. L. Mitchell, Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., vice president; Joseph W. Gor- 
man, Archer - Daniels - Midland Co., 
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U.S. Price Support Operations and Price Analysis 














; r t ~ National average Nat'l ave. price rec'd 
: ' ree meet egeeene t_ price support level toompared with parity 
Year : t t : : 1 ' t t 
Production Under price support ‘Parity price Sypport Support (Season avg. Price rec'd 
—- (all wheat)’ met ye "Deliveries * beginning * rate * rate as ‘price rec'd'by farmers 
yls : COCon : * purchase ' sPercents Go ge aaa: 2 on ween, “hap Gemeeen * - t 
: s duly +: Lone typremments' Total + of 1 — y ae ay oe 7 . re oe P mores 
+ 3 : s : t_crop_: 7 _ ee gt* SEEENe, 2/ = eee 
t 1,000 bu. + 1,000 bu. : 1,000 bu. + 1,000 bu.: 1,000 bu. :Percent: 1,000 bu. : Dollars i:ibllars: Percent: Dollars +: Percent 
: t : t : : 3 H ‘ : ' ' 
1952-55 3 756,307 + $ : : ’ 1.10 ;: : 2575 8 M« 
1955-6: 552,215 + t : 3 : Mls 7365 a 
1934-35 1 526,052 : $ : t : 1.08 3 ' t 859 5 78 
1955-36 + 628,227 + : : ’ 1.12 + t i 827 + 74 
1936-57 : 629,880 : : : : : 1.10 1 ’ 1.02 + 93 
1957-38 +: 875,914 : 3 : : 3 : $ 1.21 3 t ' -959 1 79 
1958-59 + 919,915 « : 85,745 ¢ ' 65,745 + 9.5: 15,725 + 1.4 13/ +59 8 521: +556 1 49 
1959-40 1 741,210 1 6,045 3 167,702 + : 167,702 : 22.6: 7,700 5 1.12 1 -63 14/ 56 1 «686 : 61 
1940-41 + 814,646 + 1,605 1 278,450 + H 278,450 1 34.2: 173,661 + 1.18 + 041 57 1 674 1 60 
1941-42 1 941,970 : 169,159 : 566,526: t 366,526: 88.9: 269,807 5 1.15 + .983 85 1 +939 : a2 
1942-48 + 969,361 15/ 319,689 : 408,156 1 + 408,156 1 42.2: 184,031 + 1.84 + 1.263 85 1 1.09 + 62 
1943-44 1 848,815 5 Y 259,804 : 180,170 1 t 180,170 15.4: 287 4 1.45 5 1.235 85 1 1.85 1 98 
1944-45 1 1,060,111 15/ 99,075 + 180,413 5 + 180,415 17.0: 72,9585 1.80 + 1.853 #1 ee ae 
1945-46 +s 1,107,625: 105,728 + 59,680 + ' 59,680 : 5.4: 166 + 1.535 1 1,383 9 1 1.49 + ” 
1946-47 «+ 1,152,118 : ’ 21,987 + t 21,987 + 1.98 ' 65 1 1.49: 91 1.9 + ls 
1947-48 : 1,558,911 + : 1,289 : : 31,259 : 2.3: 41 -0$ 1.84: Wi 2.29 +6 11s 
1946-49 : 1,294,911 1s 254,027: 111,996: 866,025: 28.8: 290,865 1 +22 1 2.001 91 1.98 1: 89 
1949-SO +s 1,098,415 : 227,176: S85,545: 45,467:  S80,€10 1 34.7: 247,429; 17 « 1.055 90 1.88 + 8” 
1950-51 : 1,019,369: 527,654: 188,572: 8,575: 196,947: 19.5: 41,891 5 21 +: 1.99% 90: 2.00 1 90 
1951-52 1: 980,810 : 196,427 : 199,538 + 15,571 : 212,909; 21.7% 91,298 + 2.42 + 2.18 + 90 1 2.11 + a”? 
1952-58 + 1,296,957 1 145,338: 598,642: 61,502: 459,944: 55.6: $89,058 1 2.45 8 2.201 9: 2.09 + as 
1953-54 +: 1,168,536: 472,420 16/ 494,894 :6/ 65,178 :6/ 558,072 + 47.8:6/ 440,000 : 2.46 + 2.211 90 16/ 2.04 16/ 88 
1954-55 16/ 962,155 :6/ 774,615 1 : : : : t 2.49 +: 2.245 9 : t 





1/ June parity prices originally reported except 1952, 1936, and 1937, 
< State average prices weighted by sales to obtain national average. 





unredee@med loans include an allowance for such loms at average loan rates. 


LY Mostly supply inventory. 
6/ Preliminary. 


¥, Support rate for 1958 was announced as averaging between 59 and 60 cents per bushel. 
¥, Support rete for 1959 was announced as averaging approximately 55 percent of parity. 
Records do not show price support and supply separately. 


which are unofficial estimates for comparative purposes. 
Prices for years in which there was « substantial volume of 





treasurer and Henry S. French, Feed- 
stuffs, secretary. Named to the board 
of directors for two years were F. M. 
Becker, Farm Bureau Milling Co., 
Hammond, Ind., and Robert G. 
Houghtlin, National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn. Named to the board for 
one year to fill an unexpired term 
was Richard R. Glowe, D.C.A., Inc. 

Members of the nominating com- 
mittee were E. M. Ellis, Hales & 
Hunter Co., Harris T. Lyon, Allied 
Mills, Inc., and Lee Hammett, West- 
ern Advertising Agency. 

Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis., was 
the speaker of the evening. He re- 


ceived a standing ovation lasting sev- 
eral minutes when he completed his 
presentation on “The Greatest Story 
Never Sold.” 

The next meeting of the club will 
be Nov. 19 at the Congress Hotel 
The annual Christmas party is set for 
Dec. 20 at the Morrison Hotel 


rue 


INTERSTATE BUILDS 
CINCINNATI Construction has 
been started on a new 12,500 sq. ft. 
distribution center in Cincinnati for 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. The new 
center, costing $30,000, is scheduled 
for completion in about two months 


BREAD |S THE STAFF 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 

PITTSBURGH — The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club met at the Chateau for 
its October meeting with Fred Lang, 
International Milling Co., club presi- 
dent, in charge. The nominating com- 
mittee for the annual election was 
appointed by the president as fol- 
lows: J. Spagnol, flour broker; Art 
Edwards, flour broker; Ben Peoples, 
Chas. Koch Co.; William Giltenboth, 
Stover & Co., and Dick Ellenberger, 
International Milling Co. Dick Miz- 
gorski, Stover & Co., heads the 
Christmas party committee. The 
party will be Dec. 11. 





Using ordinary print bags? Get new impact with this 





P/K KEN-PRINT BAGS... the famous old stand-by introduced ‘ 
by Percy Kent now better than ever! P/K BRITE Ken-Print 
colors are dazzling ... brighter than those in fine quality yard 
goods. Gorgeous combinations of lively, true 
on backgrounds of the whitest possible white 
is striking! This new improvement is almost 
achievement as when Percy Kent first introduced print bags. 
Modern, new designs available, too! Package your product 

in P K BRITE Ken-Print Bags 


as no other print on the market today! 


Oh 





KANSAS CITY e 


colors are printed 
... the contrast 


as important an 


eye-catching 


something won| 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


BUFFALO e@ 


NEW YORK 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Praise for CWB 


The Canadian Wheat Board is do- 
a pretty good job. This is the 
reached by Prof. David 
l.. Macfarlane of Macdonald College, 
Quebec, a part of Montreal’s McGill 
University, who recently completed 
in exhaustive study of the wheat 
situation 

There is still much to be said for 
free enterprise in marketing wheat 
and there are many people, in and 
out of Canada, who will maintain 
that the experience of the grain men 
should be used to give Canadian 
grain wider markets. This does not 
mean that the wheat board has 
failed in its task, however, and Prof. 
Macfarlane’s inquiries give ample 
support to this contention. 

The first conclusion reached by 
Prof. Macfarlane is that the board 
is doing an effective selling job. Ex- 
port sales of wheat in the crop year 
1953-54 were reported at 256 million 
bushels while coarse grain business 
totaled 160 million bushels. With the 
exception of the two previous crop 
years and the immediate post war 
period when surpluses originating in 
the year years were being so'd or 


ing 


conclusion 


given away, these levels of export 
have not been exceeded since 1935. 
Moreover, and Prof. Macfarlane 


looks upon this as a significant fac- 
tor, there has been no reduction in 
Canada's share of the availab!e world 
market. The board last year succeed- 
ed in holding Canada’s relative share 
of world exports, despite the intensive 
competition provided by subsidized 
American wheat sales. 

Prof. Macfarlane cannot find any 
evidence to support the contention 
that the wheat board system denies 
farmers a fair opportunity to market 
their grain. Deliveries in the crop 
year 1953-54 were 390 million bushels 
of wheat and 186 million bushels of 
oats and barley. The aggregate total 
was exceeded only in two years since 
1940. He comments: “The talk of de- 
pression or recession affecting prai- 
rie farmers because they could not 
market their grain does not stand 
up in the light of facts.” 


Price Reduction 


The final question posed for ex- 
amination is whether Canada could 
sell more wheat and reduce surplus 
stocks if prices were reduced. Prof. 
Macfarlane, working in a group un- 
der the leadership of Prof. John D. 
Black of Harvard University recent- 
ly spent several months analyzing the 
various factors involved by this ques- 
tion. The study showed that during 
the period between 1922 and 1939 a 
one cent drop in price led to an in- 
crease in Canadian wheat exports to 
the U.K. and Europe of less than one 
half of 1%, The inquiry is summar- 
ized by Prof. Macfarlane: “Consid- 
ering this finding and those of other 
studies which have been done in 
several countries, it is perfectly valid 
to assert that wheat buyers do not 
respond substantially to lower 
prices.” 

Citing American experience, Prof. 
Macfarlane quoted Louis Bean, for 
several years economic advisor to the 
U.S. secretary of agriculture, as con- 
cluding that historically U.S. export 
sales of wheat have increased rather 
than decreased with higher prices. 





Ergot 


A derivative of the fungus ergot 
which grows chiefly on rye, but has 
been found on wheat, and known as 
a major killer several centuries ago, 
is being used to save the lives of 
mothers. This development is the 
work of Dr. Chassar Moir, Nuffield 
professor of obstetrics and gynaecol- 
ogy at England’s Oxford University 
The story was given by Dr. Moir 
when he spoke at the Faculty of 
Medicine Centenary at Queen’s Uni 
versity, Kingston, Ont., recently 

Dr. Moir discovered the ergot con 
stituent, ergometrine, in 1953 and it 
has since been used in hospitals all 
over the world to stop bleeding in 
childbirth. 

Early in the 19th century, a New 
York State medical man, Dr. John 
Stearns, heeded the pleadings of a 
midwife to use a powder made from 
the black corns found in the rye 
granary. The doctor's findings were 
published and ergot was introduced 
into orthodox medicine. It fell into 


disrepute for many years until Dr. 
Moir advanced the discovery to pro- 
vide ergomctrine. 


Surprise? 


Alan B. Baker, president of the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers held a press conference 
in London recently. His purpose was 
to explain to newsmen, and through 
them to the public, why the millers 
cannot take up all the English wheat 
produced this year and why a heavy 
proportion of the grist has to come 
from Canada. The reasons are well 
known to the trade; they are not 
so readily understood by the man 
in the street for to him wheat is 
wheat and the finer points of qual- 
ity, the strong and the weak, mean 
nothing. Mr. Baker made a good job 
of his explanation. 

One of his statements, however, 
is liable to cause some eyebrow rais- 
ing in Canada. He is quoted as say- 
ing: “The Canadians are more anx- 
ious to send us flour than to send 
us wheat.” In this sense Mr. Baker 
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presumably meant the Canadian gov- 
ernment for the wheat business is 
government controlled. If the Ca- 
nadian government is anxious to ship 
flour rather than wheat, the Canadi- 
an millers have not noticed it. 

There is no pressure brought to 
bear on any customer anywhere to 
take flour instead of wheat and 
neither the government nor the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board has power to 
exert any pressure. If customers, 
in Britain or elsewhere, take Canadi- 
an flour it is because they want it 
and they like it. 


“BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Vancouver Grain 
Shipments Lag 


VANCOUVER-—-Export shipments 
of grain from British Columbia ter- 
minals so far this season are well 
behind those for the same period last 
season, but prospects for improved 
sales brightened considerably during 
the week. 

Sale of 10 cargoes of grain was re- 
ported here including four full car- 
goes of barley. Loading positions ex- 
tend as far ahead as December and 
present indications are that Novem- 
ber loadings at B.C. ports will run 
over 10,000,000 bu. 








Overseas Newsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Wheat Meeting 

The decision of the International 
Wheat Council to call a conference in 
the summer of 1955, with attendance 
not limited to participants in the cur- 
rent agreement, is aimed at getting 
a greater degree of stability in the 
wheat market. This could be done if 
those countries, both importing and 
exporting, now standing outside could 
be brought under the umbrella 

Market opinion is that the con- 
ference has little chance of success 
for there is increasing adherence to 
the doctrine of the free market. The 
most successful exponent of this doc- 


trine is Britain and unless the British 
grain trade can be persuaded to ad- 
vise the government that a return 
to the agreement is a must, the coun- 
cil’s failure is a foregone conclusion 

By the middle of 1955, 
expected that the wheat picture will 
have changed entirely. There is 1 
growing awareness that subsidies and 
the like are proving costly to gov- 
ernments and attempts to limit the 
drain on the public purse are likely 
to grow. With such a development, 
the free market provides what many 
consider to be the only answer. 

The stimulation of guaranteed 


too, it is 








Walter N. Hendrick 


PURITY APPOINTMENTS—Gordon 8. 
ager of Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., has announced the appointment of Walter N. 
manager for Canada for Pioneer Feeds. 
Hendrick is general secretary of the national council of the Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers’ Assn. Mr. Dodington also announces that L. H. MacMillan 


Hendrick as general sales 


L. H. MacMillan 


has been appointed Ontario branch manager for all Purity lines. 





Dodington, assistant general man- 


Mr. 


prices has caused over production in 


wheat. The French authorities have 
already realized this and for the 
1955 harvest it is intended to in- 


troduce regulations which will have 
the effect of limiting production. A 
total deliverable quantity will be set 
and over and above this producers 
will have to sell at world prices. 
The amount to rank for subsidy has 
not ve‘ been fixed for further con- 
ferences will be held in an effort to 
obtain general agreement. But the 
policy in principle is determined upon 
and the net result will be lower pro- 
duction. 


Ktalian Purchases 


The Italian IWA quota of 100,000 
tons is small potatoes compared with 
the amounts bought and to be bought 
from nonagreement sources. A con- 
tract for 500,000 tons has already 
been negotiated with the Argentine 
while purchases from Russia are ex- 
pected to be increased. Russian sales 
are considerably smaller than those 
made by the Argentine but in the 
first six months of 1954 they came 
close to matching those made by the 
U.S. and Canada combined. In that 
period Russia supplied 53 324 metric 


tons, North America 61,554 tons. 
Wheat bought from all sources be- 


tween Jan. 1, 1954, and July 31 to- 
taled 235,529 tons. The domestic crop 
has been estimated at a little more 
than 7 million tons. 


New Spring Wheat 

A new spring wheat, of German 
origin has appeared on the British 
market. Named Peko, it has been 
bred by Dr. Haaring, the German 
agronomist. The parent strains are 
Paragis and Kolben and it is claimed 
that the new wheat can be grown 
in all weathers and on all types of 
land,-even that where only barley 
could be produced. Tests show that 
it will produce bumper yields on 
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both light and heavy soil. The new 
variety has been widely used in Hol- 
land and the sponsoring trade firm 
considers that it will become popular 
with British growers 


Underground Silos 


The Argentine Ministry of Public 
Works has begun the construction 
of underground grain silos. This type 
of silo is claimed to be airtight and 
permits storage for long periods with 
very little deterioration. Current 
plans call for installations at 31 lo- 
cations. The target set for 1957 is 
storage space for 77 million bushels 
of wheat 


Allied Bakeries 


A consolidated profit of $12,667,- 
183 after charging depreciation, has 


been reported by Allied Bakeries, 
Ltd., the British chain baking con- 
cern, for the year ended April 3, 


1954. After taxation, assessed at $7,- 
299,454 the profit applicable to the 
company’s holdings is $5,117,249. 

The group, which has ample capi- 
tal available for expansion, has been 
buying up a number of outlets in the 
U.K. Part of the vast world wide 
trading empire of Canadian-born, W. 
Garfield Weston, the group is reputed 
the largest single buyer of 
Canadian flour. 


to be 


Brazil Buying 


The Brazilian Wheat Advisory 
Commission is reported by trade 
sources to have accepted a_ tender 


for 100,000 tons American Hard Win- 
ter No. 1 or 2 at $73.99 ton, c.i.f. and 
an offer by the government of Fin- 
land for 50,000 tons Russian wheat at 
$77.90 ton, c.i.f 








Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN ° 
Flour ° 
Feeps - 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Oable Address: Established 
“SUPERB" 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 
Cables Established 1918 


*‘Headmuir” 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

Oct. Nov. 
16, 


1, 
1954. 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 39% 2 36% 36% 
Allis-Chalmers 68% 45% 66% 68% 
Am, Cyanamid 53% 43% 47% 45% 
Pfd. 110% 105% 108% 107 
Borden 74% S7% 66% “ 
Cont. Baking Co. 23% 20% 22% 24% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 84 71% 82 90% 
Cream of Wheat . 290% 26% 28 : 28s 
Dow Chemical _ £4%% 33%, 38% 38% 
Gen. Baking Co... 11 Hey 9% B44 
Gen. Foods Corp... 80% 56% 73% 12/2 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 70% 60% 67% 682 
Pid. 5% . ...» 124% 119 123% 123% 
Merck & Co. ‘ 22 17% 18 18 
Pfd. $4 ........ 106% 98 104 105% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 43% 36% ai 40 
Pid. $7 ‘ 180 178 178% 180 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 47% & 41% 42% 
Procter & Gamble. 964% 68 91% 8o"% 
Quaker Oats Co. 33% 28 32% 31% 
Pid. $6 155 153% 154 1m 
Ralston Purina ; z 
Co., $3.75 Pd 99% 90% 91% 96 
St. Regis Paper Co. 34% 20% 34% 31% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 36% 28% 36% 36% 
Pid. $4.50 92%, 86% 91% 91% 
Sterling Drug .... 44% 36 41% 41% 
Sunsh. Biscuits, Inc. 84 71% 81% W% 





United 1 






f America .. 40 27 27% 27 : 
Ptd. $4.50 107% 104 104 103% 
Vietor Ch. Works 354% 26% 32% 30% 
Ward Baking Co. 24%, 19% .... 21% 
Stoc t traded: 
Stocks no ma Ashe 
3.95 ‘ aay 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.2 136 138% 
Archer-Daniels- Mid 38% 39" ‘ 
Cont. Baking Co., mS 97% 97% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pid. 180% ass 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pid. ... 136 136% 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 98 100 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd... 135 a38 | 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd. .. 103 104% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 102% 103% 


Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ° 95 oe 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93 : 95 2 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. 101% 103 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
ohange: 


Oct. Nov. 
16, ’ 
1954. 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Lise. Corp. 5 2% .. 41% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co., 
Pid. $5 230 164% 192 191 


Horn & Hardart 


Corp of N. ¥ 22% 18 20 19% 


Wagner Baking Co. ™ 5 
rtd, ; 110 105 110 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 139 139% 
Hathaway Bak., Ine., “A” 5% 6M 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, 85 Pfd. 107 107% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. is4 136 
Omar, tne, 1i% 18 
Wagner Uaking Co., Pid. 109%, 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants i“ i™% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Oct. Oct. 
15, 22, 
-1954-—.. 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Can, Bread 3.40 2.75 3.15 3.25 
Can, Pood Prod. 3% ™% 3 
Pid. ; . 30 
Catelli Food, A 22% #13 
B 35 20 
Cons. Uakeries BY 6% 
Federal Grain 28 19 
Pid. 29% 26 
Gen. Bakeries .. i"% 5 
Int. Mill., Pfd. . 92 KO'e 
Lake of the Woods 4 27% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 7 
Pid. 1o2 KY 
McCabe Grain, A 18 2% 
Mid Vac. Grain 27% 14% 
Ogilvie Flour 364% 30% 
Ptd. 165 150 
Toronto Klevs. 17 13 
United Grain, A 18% «616 
Weston, George By | 34% 47% 48% 
12% lod 95% 103% 104 


Closing bid and asked 
not traded: 


prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B WY 52 
Canadian Bakeries 10% 


11% 
Canadian Food Prod., A 5 5 
Inter-City Bakeries 13 20 


Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 116% ‘ 
McCabe Grain, B 16% 20 
St. Lawrence FI., Pfd. 118 J 
Standard Brands 35% 35% 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLvTEN,’’ Melbourne 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLe Appress, ‘GILLESPIE,’ Sypwey 








4% Increase in 
Feed Supply Seen 


WASHINGTON-—The U.S. supply 
of feed grains and other concentrates 
for the 1954-55 feeding season (Octo- 
ber-September) will total a near-rec- 
ord 178 million tons, 4% larger than 
supplies in the year just completed, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates. 

Most of the increase in the supply 
results from the larger carryover 
under loan or owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

At the same time, USDA estimates 
that the number of grain consuming 
animal units will increase from 168 
million in 1953-54 to around 174 mil- 
lion in 1954-55. This would reverse 
the decline of the two preceding 
years and would bring the number 
back to about the postwar high 
reached in 1951-52. Most of the pros- 
pective increase is in hogs 

Thus, the anticipated increase of 
3 to 4% in animal numbers likely 
will offset the increased feed supplies 
in prospect and place demand and 
supply in approximately the same 
balance as in the 1953-54 period. 

USDA notes: “If the rate of feeding 
per animal unit in 1954-55 is about 
the same as the 1947-51 average, the 


55 


total supply of feed concentrates 
would be sufficient to meet 1954-55 
requirements and leave a carryover 
into 1955-56 nearly equal to the rec- 
ord this year.” 

Feed prices in the 1954-55 season 
are expected to average near the lev- 
el in the past feeding year, although 
some feeds will be higher and others 
lower 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 














9) MERCHANTS 
Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 


















CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 



















“Ogilvie”. 


judgment 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢@ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat . 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 







Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills af: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL — all codes used 


LIMITED 









. . that combines their 





~aonmaan 
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IT'S IN THE RECORD " CANADA'S 









aha 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS / ale WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF UT MONARCH 
Bi cae — ae 
NELSON {- — CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


Robin Hood Flour Saas Sie 


OATMEAL 














Mills Limited «? y 
SE JAW - SASKATOON > ePRs—. 5 Siesi- Y 


ERSTONE INTREAL - MONCTON 


= PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


GREAS 2 oe SOUR. MILLS, Ltd. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 














“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
 CAmssmnnmenaTeTAR —_ SE ARTS, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 














be 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 13:37 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lieaieed 


Cable Address 





ALL 
"HASTINGS" CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and ( Iperating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


rs 
- 4 
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Frank C, 


Haas 


DIRECTOR—The election of Frank 
C. Haas to the board of directors of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. was an- 
nounced following the firm’s annual 
meeting of stockholders. All other di- 
rectors and officers were reelected. 
Mr. Haas is a resident of Cleveland, 
Ohio, headquarters of the ADM 
chemical products division. He joined 
the company in 1929 as chemical di- 
rector of the ADM Wyandotte, Mich., 
plant. Following several promotions, 
he was elected a vice president in 


1950. Mr. Haas is vice chairman of 
the steering committee on _ fatty 


acids and a member of the steering 
committee for glycerine of the 
American Soap & Glycerine Produc- 
ers Assn. He is also a member of the 
National Lubricating Grease Insti- 
tute, the American Society of Lubri- 
cation Engineers and the American 
Oil Chemists Society. 





Fred Rowe, Jr., Heads 


Michigan Association 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—A dou- 
ble-barrelled program of feed nutri- 
tion and grain elevator-feed store 
management highlighted the 1954 
Michigan Feed and Grain Conference 
Oct. 21-22 at Kellogg Center on the 
campus of Michigan State College. 
Well over 200 men were registered 
for the business meetings and many 
wives present brought the banquet 
attendance to around 350. The con- 
ence is sponsored each year by the 
Michigan Grain & Feed Assn., in co- 
operation with the School of Agri- 
culture, MSC 

Fred N. Rowe, Jr., Valley City 
Milling Co., Portland, Mich., was 
elected president of the trade group, 
succeeding Charles McCalla, Farm 
Bureau Service Co., Ann Arbor, who 
had served two terms. Lawrence 
Smith, Smith Bros.-Velde Co., Lake 
Odessa, was chosen first vice presi- 
dent, Robert McConkey, Durand 
(Mich.) Milling Co., second vice presi- 
dent, and John A. Krusoe, Valley City 
Milling Co., was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Burton Bader, Bader Milling Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, and Ed Bauer, Little 
Brothers, Kalamazoo, were elected to 
the executive committee. Holdover 
members include Ray Bohnsack, 
Farm Bureau Service, Lansing; Paul 
Kaechele, Farmers Elevator, Cale- 
donia; James Bliss, Michigan Eleva- 
tor Exchange, Lansing; and Messrs. 
Rowe, Smith, McConkey and Krusoe. 

Sessions divided into two 
groups 


were 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


USDA Designates 
Additional Drouth 


Disaster Areas 


WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
con, secretary of agriculture, has des- 
ignated 19 additional counties, or 
parts of counties in four states as 
drouth disaster areas where eligible 
farmers and ranchers may participate 
in drouth emergency programs, in- 
c'uding the feed program. 

The action followed designation of 
two of the states tah and Nevada 

as drouth disaster states by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Two other states 
involved in the new designations 
Tennessee and Wyoming — already 
had been named disaster areas. 

Following is a list of the newly- 
designated counties: 

Utah—Tooele County, and parts of 
Box Elder, Juab, and Millard. 

Nevada—Esmeralda, Eureka, Hum- 
boldt, Lander, Pershing and parts 
of Churchill, Elko, Nye, Washoe and 
White Pine. 

Wyoming—Uinta County; part of 
Lincoln; and the rest of Sweetwater 
County a part of which already had 
been designated. 

Tennessee — Carter, Johnson and 
Sullivan Counties. 

Designation of these counties brings 
to 888 the number in 17 states to be 
listed as drouth disaster areas in the 
current emergency. 

These include: Alabama, 56; Ar- 
kansas, 68; Colorado, 28; Georgia, 
124; Kansas, 41; Louisiana, 28; Mis- 
sissippi, 58; Missouri, 81; Nevada, 10; 
New Mexico, 24; North Carolina, 30; 
Oklahoma, 73; South Carolina, 46; 
Tennessee, 88; Texas, 110; Utah, 4; 
and Wyoming, 19. 

For drouth counties where only 
parts of the counties were designat- 
ed, here is a breakdown: 

Utah: That part of Box Elder west 
of Great Salt Lake and west of a 
line running from the north end of 
Great Salt Lake to Hardup thence 
west on a line bordering the Minidoka 
Forest through to the Nevada line: 
that part of Juab County west of 
U.S. Highway No. 6; and the winter 
range part of Millard County west 
and north of U.S. Highway No. 6. 
Nevada: All but the Fallon area of 
Churchill County; all of Elko County 
south of U.S. Highway 40 and all 
north of that highway that drains to 
the Humboldt river; those parts of 
Nye and White Pine counties north 
of U.S. Highway 6; and the area in 
Washoe County north of Pyramid 
Lake. Wyoming: That part of Sweet- 
water County west of the Contin- 
ental Divide; and that part of Lin- 
coln County south of a line extending 
from the northern boundary of Sweet- 
water County west to the Idaho line. 
BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFrFe———~ 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE 


Stocks 





U.S, 
f bonded grain 
piled by the secretary 


n the U.S. as com 
of the Chicago Board 


of Trade Oct, 19, 1954 (900 8 omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

Buffalo 33 79 61 
Afloat 991 
Lakes 242 
Totals 3 -79 61 1.932 
Previous week ° 186 924 ‘ 267 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire——— 


WARD COMPLETES EXPANSION 

ST. LOUIS An expansion pro- 
gram adding 125,000 sq. ft. of space 
to facilities of the Ward Baking Co. 
in St. Louis has been completed. The 
firm remodeled a structure at 4500 
Parkview Place, adjoining its former 
headquarters at 4510 Parkview 
Place. Production will also continue 
at the latter plant. 


MILLER 


Jd. S. 


Hunter 








Edwin H. Buford, Jr. 


JOIN CRETE MILLS—Two new company oflicials of the Crete (Neb.) Mills 
are J. S. Hunter, left, and Edwin H. Buford Jr., right. Mr. Hunter comes to 
Crete as head of the newly formed advertising department from a similar post 
with the Clay Equipment Corp., Cedar Falls, lowa. He has had advertising 
agency and newspaper experience and is a graduate of the University of Ili- 
nois. Mr. Buford succeeds P. W. MeDermand as general credit manager of 
Crete. Mr. McDermand will retire Feb. 1, The new credit head is a graduate 
of Washington University at St. Louis. He held sales managerial positions 
with Air Reduction Sales Co, and the Wright Leather Specialty Co. in St. 
Louis before forming his own company, the Buford Specialty Co., in 1951. 
A division of the Lauhoff Grain Co., the Crete firm is in the midst of an ex- 
tensive program of expansion in the fields of flour, feed and corn milling. 





New Jersey Board of Trade 
Draws 965 to Convention 


By WALTER C. SMITH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 
ASBURY PARK, N.J. Quality 
products and profitable bakery man- 
agement were topics stressed at the 
36th annual meeting and convention 
of the New Jersey Bakers’ Board of 


Trade, Inc., held Oct. 9-11 here at 
the Hotel Berkeley-Carteret. About 
965 persons registered during the 


3-day event. 

Hubert Bercham, Bonat jake 
Shop, Westfield, was elected presi- 
dent of the group succeeding Richard 
Methven, Methven's Bakery, Closter. 
Other officers elected were Max 
Romoser, Romoser Bake Shop, South 
Orange, first vice president; Walter 
J. Meier, Meier Bakery, Paterson, 
second vice president; C. R. Kooiman, 
Kooiman's Bakery, Haledon, treasur- 
er; Paul Boruta, Wallington, record- 
ing secretary; and Michael Herzog, 
Standard Brands, Inc., executive sec- 
retary 

Principal speaker was William EF, 
Doty, bakery manager for 
the California Raisin Advisory Board, 
who told the gathering that quality 
has no substitute and the retail baker 
has daily opportunities to prove th: 
point. He deplored the use of imita- 
tion ingredients and declared whole- 
sale bakers have practically wrecked 
the baking business 

Mr. Doty said bakers were partial- 
ly responsible for the drop in per 
capita consumption of flour during 
the last 50 and cited thinner 


service 


years 


slicing of bread as one factor. He 
stated bread was sold by the loaf, 
but consumed by the slice, and 


pointed out that more slices to a 
loaf resulted in less bread being con- 
sumed 

Retail bakers were advised by Mr. 
Doty “callous attitude 
and unsanitary habits” sometimes en- 
countered in their sales personnel and 


to correct the 


he stressed the importance of per- 
sonal interest in servicing customers. 
Concentrate on Quality 

Bakers, Mr, Doty advised, should 
concentrate on quality products, 
courteous help and regard for em- 
ployees. He suggested bakers take 
full advantage of displays furnished 
by allied firms. 

Peter LDraida, editor of the Ameri- 
can Independent Baker, discussed in 
detail various aspects of bakery man- 
agement, The five “capital sins” he 
listed were overestimated produc- 
tion, unwise purchasing methods, 
ignoring the human factor, ignoring 
action of time on wear and substitu- 
tion of cheap ingredients. 

Profitable management can be at- 
tained, hir, Braida said, by basing 
production estimates on actual tests; 
planned purchases and inventory rec- 
ords; an accurate cost system; up- 
holding quality by producing smaller 
items if necessary; and maintaining 
proper bookkeeping records. 

Mr. Braida pointed out that in- 
gredient and labor costs vary, which 
prevents use of a standard formula 
in determining cost figures applicable 
to all items made in the bakery. 
These two major costs, he suggested, 
should be determined separately for 
each type of item. 

Bread Merchandising Criticized 

Other speakers included Ruth 
Youngdah! (Mrs. Ruth Youngdahl 
Nelson) who spoke on unselfishness 
as “Life's Greatest Quality,” and 
Ruth Brooker, special service direc- 
tor of Hess Bros, Dept. Store, Allen- 
town, Pa., who criticized the lack of 
showmanship in merchandising bread, 
the sales of which she referred to as 
the basis of the baking business. 

Joseph Gratzel, Gratzel's Bakery, 
Teaneck, was convention chairman. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





‘Continued from page 14) 

6.60, straight grade $6.45@6.55. Truck 
lots 20@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Baker demand last week 
fell back to very small volume, with 
only seattered fill-in orders, generally 
p.d.s. Family flour is moving season- 
ally fairly well, mainly p.d.s. Total 
sales of all types were 15 or 20% of 
capacity. Running time was a full 
four days. Prices were unchanged ex- 
cept that clears were a shade higher. 
Quotations Oct. 29: Extra high pat- 
ent $7@7.40, standard bakers, unen- 
riched $6.50@6.60, first clears, un- 
enriched $5.35@5.40, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Demand for flour eased 
somewhat in the central states during 
the week ending Oct. 30, indicating to 
some observers that the trade feels 
lower prices might occur, or that 
many buyers are in a mood to wait. 
Total sales were estimated at around 
45 to 50% of five-day milling capac- 
ity 

Sales were extremely spotty, with 
both spring and winter wheat flour 
moving only in small quantities for 
early shipment. The trade is begin- 
ning to wonder how long the waiting 
attitude can prevail, especially on 
hard winter wheat types of flour. 
Inventories are thought to be low. 
However, some millers believe 30 to 
60 days of requirements of spring 
wheat flour are on the books. 

Family flour directions fell off 
somewhat, although a few sales were 
recorded in advance of a 10¢ sack ad- 
vance, effective the morning of Nov. 
1. Mills recommended 90 days’ cov- 
erage, and a few sales this size were 
made. However, total bookings were 
small 

Soft wheat flour held at about the 
same rate of sales as was noted In 
the previous period. Mostly cracker 
flour was sold, with a scattering of 
cookie, cake and specialty flours mov- 
ing in that order. 

Quotations Oct. 30: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25, standard $6.65@7.15, 
clear $6.10@6.45; hard winter short 
$6.50@6.70, 95% patent $6.40@6.60, 
clear $5.40@5.59; family flour $8.15; 
soft winter short $7.32@7.35, stand- 
ard $6.20@6.62, clear $5.40@5.80. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour last 
week was rather spotty. Shipping di- 
rections were good, Clears and pack- 
aged goods remained in good demand. 

Quotations Oct. 29: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.35, 
top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.70. In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakers, cake $7.40, pastry 
$5.55, soft straights $5.70, clears 
$5.20; hard winter short $6.60, stand- 
ard $6.45, clears $5.70; spring short 
patent $7.35, standard $7.25, clears 


$7.05, 
East 


Buffalo: Flour sales again were 
light last week. There were continued 
rumors of big orders on the verge 
of being placed, but as yet no con- 
crete action has been taken. There 
were some sales of south western 


flour made to large chain store bak- 
eries, but most of the activity was 
confined to fill-in car orders as con- 


sumers continued to resist highe 
prices. 
One spokesman said, “Bakeries 


shudder when they compare current 
prices with contracts on their books.” 
However, it is likely that various fac- 
tors will 


force the market even 
higher. 
There is talk that bakeries are 


holding bids for large orders at prices 
slightly under mill levels. If there 
is a meeting of the minds price-wise, 
it could touch off a wave of buying 

Currently mills are standing pat on 
their price structures and consumers 
are balking at the high levels. It 
uncertain whether flour prices wil! 
come down or whether bakeries wil! 
raise their bids. Meanwhile, many 
bakeries are running low on their in- 
ventories and sooner or later they 
will have to come into the market. 

During the week spring wheat flour 
edged up 2¢ but Kansas wheat flour 
backed down 4¢. 

Clear flours were strong. Prices 
have gone up and available supplies 
are shrinking 

Higher protein spring flours ad- 
vanced 5¢. Lower protein Kansas 
clears, including other lower protein 
types of flours, climbed 5 to 15¢ 

Cake flours were up 15¢ from the 
close on Oct. 22. Pastry flour rose 
10¢ at the close on Oct. 22 and added 
5¢ more during the week. 

Buffalo’s winter fleet of storage 
grain is continuing to grow. The barge 
Smeaton pulled up at the breakwall 
with the 32nd cargo of winter stor- 
age grain. Several more boats are 


1S 


scheduled to reach this from 
upper lake terminals. 

Unload shipments of grain are con- 
tinuing to move here in fairly heavy 
volume. The Corn Exchange of Buf- 
falo reported that 4,068,154 bu. of 
grain were consigned here during the 
week ended Oct. 25, nearly double 
the previous week. 

Exports of grain from Buffalo by 
railroads also showed a substantial 
jump. The week’s railroad movement 
totaled 944,050 cars, compared with 
432,855 a week earlier. 

Export activity for overseas ship- 
ment was light, with the United Na- 
tions in the market for a quantity of 
small-packaged flour. 

Mill output was off from a year ago 
and a week earlier. 

Quotations Oct. 29: Spring family 
$8 30, high gluten $7.9948.14, short 
$7.5407.69, standard $7.49@7.59, 
straight $7.44, first clear $6.63@6.76; 
hard winter short $7.19@7.22, stand- 
ard $7.02@ 7.09, first clear $6.72; soft 
winter short patent $7.86@7.89, 
standard $7.16@7.24, straight $5.964 
6.10, first clear $5.26@5.50. 

New York: Although price ideas of 
buyers and mills continued incom- 
patible last week, shrinking balances 
indicate that an increasing number of 
bookings should occur in the near 
future. There was moderate hand-to- 
mouth booking of hard wheat bakery 
flours, but lots remained small. 

Firm prices preclude any change 
in buyers’ policies at the present 
time, and small commitments are ex- 
pected as a rule unless substantial 
declines in price levels come about. 

Spring wheat bakery flour prices 
are reflecting the persistent firmness 


port 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Totals of Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 


Through Oct. 


(1,000 metric 

Importing Us 

countries Wheat Flour 
Austria 10.5 
Belgium 14.9 2.9 
Bolivia 11.0 1 
Brazil 200.0 
Ceylon ‘ 
Costa Rica 5.8 
Cuba nae 1 ; 6.3 
Denmark ‘ 
Dom, Republic .. 1.6 
Ecuador ... ° 1.4 1 
Exypt . pte 
El Salvador ‘ 1.5 
Germany 
Greece. : , 
Guatemala : 26.0 
Haiti ; ? 
Honduras 
Iceland oe 
India 161.0 
Indonesia 1.2 
Ireland 91 
Israel A 
Japan 2 ° 67.9 
Jordan 


ton 


Wheat 





Liberta 
Mexico 
Netherlands aD 0.6 % 
New Zealand 68.9 
Nicaragua 1. 

Norway , 18 
Panama ‘ 2.1 

Peru 

Philippines 8.0 
Portugal , 10.3 7.0 . 
Saudi Arabla 

Spain. ae 

Switzerland 

South Africa 5.9 

Vatican City 

Venezuela 1 14.1 
Yugoslavia 


809.6 


198.7 607 


Totals 


**Less than .100 


tIincludes 16,200 metric tons sold by 


in wheat e 


Australia 
lon 


4° 


France to 


15, 1954 


uivalent) 


Canada Potal Combined 
t 


Whea 


ir Wheat Flour Flour Wh.-Fl 
4.0 $4.5 14.5 
145.9 8.4 160.8 11 172.1 
11.9 11 
00.0 00.0 
, > @ 
4.9 10.7 10.7 
10 ‘ »¢ 56 
9 1.9 1.9 
1.8 ‘ 1 a 
10.2 10 
1.6 ' 6.1 6 
10.8 7 ' 7 i 
9.9 15.9 35.9 
8 10 16.7 
1 8 
i ° t 
4 500.8 0.9 
0.0 
146 15 .¢ 25.6 
ts tS 8 
RARE " f 
1 
194.8 1 ‘ 85 
&.9 ‘ 69 
1.1 2 
, 91,1 17.4 108.7 
1 x 2.8 
4.5 { ( 
1 ' 5 6.1 $3.7 
! 4 OR osx 
l ts th.4 
on) 97 f a7. 
1,428 101.1 1845.6 ; +3,197.9 
Egypt, the only sale reported by France 


of northwestern cash wheat pre- 
miums, and there is no indication of 
southwestern wheat flours weaken- 
ing. Considerable strength has devel- 
oped in cake types as mills report 
tight supplies. 

Ordering out against previous con- 
tracts was good on most flours, and 
shipping directions were reported sat- 
isfactory. 

Spring wheat flours ended the week 
up 2¢ while southwestern wheat 
flours slipped 1¢. Changes in prices 
were not as erratic as in previous 
weeks. 

Quotations Oct. 29: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $8 01@8.11, 
standard patents $7.46@7.56, clears 
$6.70@7; southwestern short patents 
$7.074 7.19, standard patents $6.97@ 
7.09; high ratio soft winters $6.504 
7.80, straights $5.50@5.80. 

Boston: Soft wheat flour buying ac- 
tivity featured the local flour market 
last week as demand stepped up con- 
siderably from the slow action in the 
last month or two. Activity in other 
lines was relatively slow. 

At the close of the week's trading 
price advances were fairly general. 
Hard winter fluctuations were ex- 
tremely narrow. Soft wheat flour re- 
sponded to the active demand with 
advances. 

Dealers reported that the buying 
movement in the pie and cake flours 
was active, with both large and small 
operators entering the market. On 
the bread flours, however, most of 
the activity was confined to small 
fill-in lots for immediate needs, or 
to maintain workable inventories 

Mill agents were apparently quite 
confident despite the general price re- 
sistance by most buyers. However, 
this attitude was regarded as gener- 
ally sound as the light current buying 
movement merely postpones the in- 
evitable re-entry into the market. 
This fact was believed to be the 
strongest point in the current price 
firmness. 

Quotations Oct. 30: Spring short 
patents, $7.58@7.68, standards $7.48 
@7.58, high gluten $8.0348.13, first 
clears $6.67@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $7.07@7.17, standards $6.874 
6.97; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72% 
6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.6206.02, high ratio $6.527@7.82: 
family $8.32. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales, after show- 
ing some activity in hard Kansas pat- 
ents the previous week, last week be- 
came a very dull affair. Price resis- 
tance was evident even when flour 
supplies seemed to be badly needed. 
And at bakeries where flour was bad- 
ly needed, only most meager volume 
was purchased. There were some 
trades of pastry patents, but these, 
too, were few. Most types had little 
demand. 

It now appears that only a bargain 
day offering brings bakeries, both 
large and small to buy in any size- 
able volume. 

Meanwhile there concern over 
the chain store offering of two large 
loaves of bread for 29¢. 

Late in the week a price advance 
was announced, with protection of- 
fered. 

Quotations Oct. 30: 


is 


Hard winter 
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standard patent $6.674 6.88, medium 
patent $6.72@6.93, short patent $6.82 
@7.03; spring wheat standard pat- 
ent $7.27% 7.53, medium patent $7.34 
47.58, short patent $7.39@7.63, clears 


$6.33 7.06, high gluten $7.8448.08; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.904% 8.20; other brands $7.754@ 
8.08; pastry and cake flours $5.78@ 
7.89 
South 

New Orleans: The strengthening 

in flour prices last week gave no 


impetus to increasing flour sales. In 
fact, buyer interest fell off consider- 
ably, with the volume being exceed- 
ingly low. Buyers in general appeared 
to the increase in prices and 
purchased only for immediate require- 
ments. This policy covered all types 
of flour and as a result, business was 
especially low 


resist 


Whatever small interest was shown 
came from bakers and jobbers, and 
hard winters enjoyed the greater 
portion of the modest orders. Some of 
the hard winter contracts have al- 
ready been exhausted, with others 
close to completion, yet most concerns 
apparently prefer to purchase only 
for immediate requirements 

There been a slight increase 
in bread, cracker and cookie produc- 
tion, and shipping directions have 
shown some improvement. Stocks on 
hand showed a continuous buildup 
and can now considered good to 
heavy 

While broader interest was shown 
in export flour business, actual sales 
negotiated to Europe and the Ameri- 
cas were of modest volume 


Quotations Oct. 29, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.55@6.75, 
standard $6.404 6.55, first clear $5.30 
a5.70; spring bakery short patent 
$7.10@7.25, standard $6.90 @ 7.20, first 
clear $6.20@6.90, high gluten $7.55@ 
7.80; soft wheat short patent $5.70G 
6, straight $5.35@5.60, first clear $5 
a5.40, high ratio cake $606.40; 
Pacific Coast $7.05@7.30, pastry $6.45 
a6.55 


has 


be 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Quotations Oct. 30: Family 
patent $8.10, bluestem $7.26, bakery 
$7.50, pastry $6.43. 

Portland: Milling production in the 
Pacific Northwest remains at a 
steady level. Some domestic buying 
with advancing prices on flour caused 


a greater interest. Export bookings 
are limited and shared in principally 
by the larger coast mills. Interior 


mills are not doing so well. Buyers 
are in and out of the market with no 
larger volume at any time 
Quotations Oct. 30: High gluten 
$7.70, all Montana $7.45, fancy hard 


wheat clears $7.62, Bluestem bakers 
$7.31, cake $7.43, pastry $6.53, pie 
$6.13, 100% whole wheat $6.86, gra- 


ham $6.48, cracked wheat $6.10 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
143,000 bbl. of flour for export for 
the week ended Oct. 28, down 55,000 
bbl. from the previous week. The 
latest total included 87,000 bbl. list- 
ed as Class 2 sales. Most of the flour 
was sold in small lot quantities to a 
number of destinations. Domestic 
trade is seasonally good, but mills are 
not yet running at capacity output. 
Stocks are moving fairly freely and 
prices remain unchanged. Quotations 
Oct. 30: Top patent springs for deliv- 


ery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $114 
11.60; second patents $10.50@11.20, 
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second patents to bakers $9.65@9.95. 
All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: There was again little 
activity as far as new export flour 
bookings were concerned here last 
week. Shipments were made steadily 
against regular monthly requirements 
in the Philippines, Central and South 
America and also some to Hong Kong. 

There has been no_ noticeable 
change in the Philippines demand as 
a result of the price increases put in- 
to effect recently by North American 
mills. Some business to Hong Kong 
was reported, but sales to Malaya are 
on the small side. Heavy Australian 
offerings are priced very substantially 
lower than the best Canadian ideas 
and this is resulting in an increasing 
share of this market being captured 
by the Australians. The same condi- 
tion applies to an even greater extent 
in Indonesia, and here new govern- 
ment regulations with regard to pay- 
ment for foreign flour imports are 
understood to make sales to that 
country even more unattractive. 

Domestic business is reported av- 
erage with prices unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions: First patents $11.10 in jutes 
and $11.20 in 98's cottons; bakers’ 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand for millfeed 
improved with the arrival of cold 
weather and snow in the area. Out- 
look for reduced production in the 
next several weeks combined with 
this factor to boost prices of bran 
and middlings $2@3 ton in the week 
ending Nov. 1. Middlings showed less 
strength than bran, while red dog 
held about steady. Quotations: Bran 
$43.504 44, standard midds. $43.504 
44, flour midds. $49.50@50, red dog 
$52 @ 54. 

Kansas City: A broadening of de- 
mand for millfeed beyond local and 
nearby trade contributed to an ad- 
vance in prices at Kansas City. Along 
with the colder weather was the 
somewhat shadier picture for flour 
milling operations in the next few 
weeks. Thus the market was under- 
going the most sustained advance of 
the season. Quotations Nov. 1: Bran 
$40.50@ 41, shorts $45@45.50 sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Hutchinson: 
an early 


Millfeed prices took 
week spurt as demand 
picked up. But with the hike in 
prices, $2 on bran and $1.25 on 
shorts, business fell away. Demand 
came from jobbers and a few mixers 
in the area. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Oct. 29: bran $40.25@41, 
shorts $45@45.50. 

Oklahoma City: Demand was only 
fair last week with prices moving up- 
ward. Bran closed $2.25 higher than 
the previous week and shorts $1.25 
higher. Quotations Oct. 29: bran $43 
@44, mill run $45.25@46.25, shorts 
$47.50@ 48.50; mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all] classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
fair, and offerings about a standoff 
to trade needs. Quotations Oct. 29: 
bran $46@47, gray shorts $52@53. 
delivered Texas common points; 
about 50¢ ton average higher on 
both bran and shorts, compared with 
one week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeeds bounced upward 
in the central states during the week 
ending Nov. 1, sparked by a brisk 
demand from feed manufacturers. 
There also seemed to be a reluctance 
on the part of flour mills to offer 
freely. Part of the demand was at- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


All quotations on basis of carload lots 


(Canadian quotations in barrels 
prompt delivery 


of 196 Ib.) 





Chicago Mpls Kans. City 1[8t. Louls buffalo 
Spring family $ a S6.56@8.05 § “ $ a 5 @a.ae 
Spring top patent 6.75 @7.25 a u a“ “ 
Spring high gluten a ua a “ 7T.99@ 8.14 
Spring short “a 6.86 @6.99 a 7.35 7.64@7.69 
Spring standard 6.65@7.15 6.76@6.59 a o7.25 7.49@7.69 
Spring straight “a “ ‘ “” “w7.44 
Spring first clear 6.1096.45 5.96@6.41 “ @7.06 6.63@6.76 
Hard winter family “8.16 “a 6.556@ 7.80 @7.90 a 
Hard winter short 6.50@6.70 u 6.254 6.30 “26.60 7.19@7.22 
Hard winter standard 6.40@ 6.60 a 6.15 @6,20 “6.45 7.02@7.09 
Hard winter first clear 5.400 5.59 “ 1.90@5.25 “76.70 "6.72 
Soft winter family a a “ w 6.35 “ 
Soft winter short patent 7.32@7.3 “ 7] u TSH@TS9 
Soft winter standard 6.200 6.4 " ” a“ 7.16@7,24 
Soft winter straight a “a “ @5 70 94a 6.10 
Soft winter firet clear 5.400 56.80 “u wh.20) 6.26@ 56.50 
Rye flour, white 5.02@6.10 4.700 4.75 “a 6.38 806.70 
Rye flour, dark 4.00@4.35 3.95@ 4.00 “a @4.63 4.856@4.95 
Granular blend, bulk a 7.80@ 7.85 “ “ " 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family b | wk.a0 § “ $ wWk.32 87.90@a.20 § u 
Spring high gluten S.0O1@8.11 a“ SOS@S.13 TR4@RO8 7.550780 
Spring short “ “ 7.58@ 7.68 7.39@7.63 7.10@7,.25 
Spring standard 7.46 @7.56 " T4AS@T.58 7.270 7.5 4.900% 7.20 
Spring first clear 6.70% 7.00 “ O87@6.92 GCIRGT.06 6.20@6.90 
Hard winter short O7@7.19 “ O7@ 7.17 6820 7.03 6.6504 6.76 
Hard winter standard 6.97% 7.09 u 6870 6.97 GC.OT@OERS 6.400655 
Hlard winter first clear “ “ a “ » S0@5.70 
Soft winter short patent “ “ “ 1 TOG 6.00 
Soft winter straight oa xi “ ol@eo2 ’ 65.35% 6.60 
Soft winter first clear “a “ “ “ 6.00@ 6.40 
Rye flour, white Ou “ “n 5 20@5.46 “ 
Rye flour dark “ “1 “ 145@4.71 ”" 
Semolina blend, bulk SATA “ “ “8.82 a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipe 
Family patent $ u 8.10 Spring top patent $ “ $11.00@ 11.60 
Bluestem “7.20 Rakers “ 9.65@ 9.95 
Bakery grades “7.50 Winter exportst “ “ 
Pastry 16.4 
*100-1b. papers, ¢100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 


tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib 


papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


load lots, prompt delivery, 


summarized from the market reviews 


ton, packed in 100-1Ib 


Chicago 


Bran $45.00@ 45.50 
Standard midd 17.00% 48.00 
Flour midds 14.00@ 55.00 
ted dog 57.500 59.00 

Kansas City 
bran $40.50@ 41.00 
Shorts 15.000 45.50 
Mill run a 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Minneapolis 


$43.500 44.00 
—.50@ 44.00 
19. 50@ 50.00 


O0@ 54.00 
St 


$44 
is 


Louis 


bod de 
00 49.00 


oo 


a 


Bran 


b | “ 
39.00@ 44,00 


wicks, fob, at 
Huffalo 
$46,500 47,00 


1k.00@ 48 25 
7.00 @ 58.00 


7.00 @ 59.00 


rt. Worth 
$46.000 47 


oo 
on 
a 
Shorts 
5 “ 
42.00@ 47.00 


are based on car 


indicated points: 


Mhiladelphia Boston 
5 a $54.00@564.50 
“ 47.000 67.50 
a“ “ 
“u “ 
New Orleans Reattle 
$50. 00@51.00 5 " 
TT PRLALE | in a “ 
“ wide 


Middlings 
‘ “ 


48.00@52.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as complied by the secretary 
of Trade in bushels (000s omitted), Get and the corre 
Wheat Corn (ate K 
1954 1% 1954 195% 1954 19 1954 
Baltimore 6,182 6,569 B.@ 1,321 
Hoston 1.310 §3 
Buffalo 22,965 17,567 &% 122 4" a4 90 
A float 8.260 2,108 65 ae | 
Chicago 12,969 18,700 O70 959 1,1 1,201 7,817 
A float 2 Sebi 
lruluth 15,078 &89 Oo 90 71 
Afloat 135 
Enid 53,704 42,351 
rt. Worth 16,878 17,633 151 ize 167 
Galveston 4,757 4,302 
Hutchinson 28,997 23,26 , 
Indianapoll 69 17H 1,154 7 1 7 
Kansas City 42,820 8.006 1,61 697 ime 17% 138 
Milwaukee 446 5,084 “a4 § 928 aie 
Minneapolis 0.425 23.608 sae p2¢ 6,885 6,621 1.0908 
New Orlean i7¢ 1,24¢ 196 109 4 
New York 1,216 1,111 a , 
Afloat 17,054 17,050 
Omaha 19,155 18.047 1.50 1.103 4 75 
Peoria 1,362 KOI 12 194 7 144 
Philadelphia 977 3,265 99) i129 2 , 
Sioux City 2,071 1,614 4% 229 K79 409 
St. Joseph 19,690 6,149 69 70 162 313 
st Louis 1,612 6,173 t 1,48 “4 i” 26 
Wichita 0,834 17,401 
Lakes 289 362 
(‘anals Alt.) au 
Totals 399,026 313,107 16,942 13,919 24,333 20,265 11,829 


of the Chicago Board 
ponding date of a year ago 


ye Harley 

1955 1964 1964 

‘ 4 129 

164 738 408 
438 

i320 26 696 

. tT) 1.4639 

1 iM 19 

14) 17 18 

1,157 1,682 

196 ao4 3.949 

‘ 77 

i“ 

” 

i” ‘ 4 

47 a6 

ag ? 46 
104 

6,501 10,263 &,762 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel 








Minneapolis -—- 
hee Ma Ih 
Ovet 242% 
Oct. 26 243% 
Oct, 27 143% 
Oct. 28 243% 
Ovet, 29 243% 
-CORN 
Chicago Chicago 
Mar Loe Mar 
Met. 2 158% 134% 137% 
Oct. 2 160% 135% 138% 
Oct. 27 160% 137% 140% 
Oct. 28 159% 136% 139% 
Oct. 29 159% 136 138% 





WHEAT 
— Chicago—— 
Mar May 
21% 
21% 
22% 
1% 
RYE 
Winnipeg 
fet Lie 
126% 125% 
127% 126% 
129% 127% 
129% 12% 
124% 125% 


t Kansas City — 


July 1 hen 
hard 

10% 2h 
10% 12% 
11% 16% 
210% t% 
210% i 
Minneapolis 
Ten May 
134 

135% 

137% 

137 

135% 


VPLAXSERI 





Minneapolis 
Mar Mays I en Mar 
hard hard 
231% 226% 138 san 
232% 226% 4339 343 
th t40 tas 
232% 329% aaa 
133% 7 139 144 
OATR 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Lee Mar Dee May 
41% 42% 74% 76% 
B2% 3 75% 77% 
a2y% 44% 75% 77% 
a2% 87% 76 77% 
42 83 74% 77 








GROUND BROKEN FOR NEW 
of the board of directors, other executives of General Mills, Inc., and civic 


officials of Park Ridge, IIL, 


broke ground for the 





GMI OFFICE—Harry A. Bullis, chairman 


new regional head- 


quarters building in a ceremony at the building site Oct. 18. The new build- 


ing 


will house the GMI office staff now in offices at 


208 S. LaSalle St., 


Chicago. Shown, left to right, are Fred Haack, mayor of Park Ridge; G. C. 
Ballhorn, comptroller and vice president, GMI; Glenn R. Krueger, senior 
Chicago representative for GMI; Mr. Bullis, and E. H. Kees, regional general 


sales manager, 





tributed to the return of wintry 
weather, which is expected to produce 
improved feed business. Quotations 
Nov. 1: bran $45@45.50, standard 
midds. $47@48, flour midds. $54@55, 
red dog $57.50@59. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was good last week. Supplies 
were insufficient, Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Oct. 29: bran $40.50@ 
41, shorts $45@45.50. Bran advanced 
$2.25 ton and shorts $1.25 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

St. Louls: Bran was strong last 
week. Shorts were in only fair de- 
mand. Supplies of shorts were am- 
ple; bran was searce. Quotations Oct. 
29: bran $44.50@45, shorts $48.50@ 
19, St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Sales to large and small 
mixers were light last week. How- 
ever, colder weather is likely to perk 
up interest in feeds. Flour output was 
off last week, reducing the supply of 
millfeed. The supply factor and colder 
weather could induce a rise in prices. 
The trade here believes Buffalo levels 
could rise $3 to $4 a ton above cur- 
rent quotations. It was noted that 
there was a $3 advance at Kansas 
City. Bran was up $1 a ton during 
the week. Middlings were off 50¢ and 
heavy feeds were unchanged to 50¢ 
higher on the top side. Canadian mill 
offerings were $2 below Buffalo's; 
however, some bulk sales were made 
from Buffalo to the New England 
Market. Mill running time ranged 
from five to seven days. Quotations 
Oct. 29: Bren $4650@47, standard 
midds. $48@48 25. flour midds. $57@ 
58, red dog $57@59. 

Boston: Millfeed trading was slow 
in the local market last week despite 
a general firmness in the price pic- 
ture. Bran held unchanged for the 
week while there were scatttered 
sales of middlings at or within 50¢ 
of the previous week's closing. Pas- 
turage conditions still remain favor- 
able in this area, a factor which is 
delaying the ultimate demand. In the 
poultry segment of the industry a 
general tightening of credit has tend- 
ed to reduce volume. Several fairly 
large country broiler and turkey 
operators went under in the last week 
and the flock liquidation has been 
more or less intense. Quotations Oct. 
30: Bran $54@54.50, midds. $57@ 


57.50 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were at 
a low point last week. Wholesalers 
are buying meagerly and cautiously 
at this time. Quotations Oct. 29, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: bran $50.30 @53.50, 


standard midds. $53.30@55.50, flour 
midds. $61.30@62.50, red dog $66 
@67. 


New Orleans: The market softened 
last week and declined $2 on bran 
and $1.25 on shorts. The improved 
balance between demand and supply 
appeared to encourage more interest 
from mixers and jobbers; however, 
buying was confined to immediate 
needs. The volume of business ne- 
gotiated was considerably better than 
for some weeks previous. Quotations 
Oct. 29: Bran $50@51, shorts $554 
55.50, midds. $52@ 53. 

Seattle: Prices steady at $44, de- 
livered common transit points, 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
$1 last week with plants operating 
seven days a week. Mills are booked 
well into November. Quotations Oct 
29: red bran and mill run $44, mid- 
dlings $49; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $51, middlings $56; to Cali- 
fornia: red bran and mill run $51.50, 
middlings $56.50, f.o.b. San Francsico 
and Los Angeles. 


Portland: Millrun $43, midds. $48 
ton. 
Vancouver: Supplies from both 


prairie and local mills were report- 
ed tightening up at the end of the 
week. No increase in values had been 
reported, although some advances are 
expected. Domestic demand continues 
fairly good, with supp'ies fair. No 
export has been reported. Cash cai 
quotations Oct. 29: bran $45.80@46, 


shorts $49@50.80, middlings $56% 
57.80. 
Winnipeg: While no appreciable 


increase in the sales of millfeeds from 
western mills is noted, interest from 
eastern Canada appears stronge! 
Sales for consumption in western 
Canada continue unimportant, but 
the steady movement of moderate 
amounts from Alberta mills to British 
Columbia continues. Eastern Canada 
is still the main outlet for western 
Canada’s production. There is no sug- 
gestion of export trade. Stocks are 
moderate and prices steady. Quota- 
tions Oct. 30: Manitoba, Saskatch- 
mills, 


ewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b 
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$39@44, shorts $42@47, midd'ings 
$48 @52. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: The rye flour market 
wis quiet, with prices unchanged. 
Quotations Oct. 29: Pure white rye 
$4.70@4.75, medium rye $4.50@4.55, 
dark rye $3.95@4. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were static last 
week and sales were nominal. Quota- 
tions Oct. 29: White rye $5.69@5 70 
medium rye $5.40@5.50, dark rye 
$4.85 @ 4.95. 

Portland: Quotations Oct. 29: pure 
dark rye $6, white patent $6.75. 

New York: Rye flour prices were 


unchanged last week and moderate 
activity was reported. There were 
some export sales, but not in the 


quantity expected. Pure white pat- 
ents were quoted Oct. 29 at $5.404 


Chicago: Rye flour moved in small 
quantities with bookings varying be- 
tween mills. Some mills reported vir- 
tually no demand, while others said 
a few orders trickled in. Prices re- 
mained virtvally unchanged, and po- 
tential buyers continued to wait for 
a more favorable buying period. Quo- 
tations Oct. 30: white patent rye 
$5.02@5.10, medium $4.82 @4.90, dark 
$4@4.35 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections last week were fairly good. 
Quotations Oct. 29: pure white $5.38, 
medium $5.18, dark $4.63, rye meal 
$4.88. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour are 
continuing to be almost nil. Only 
when urgently needed is buying done 
on this market as price resistance 
continues to outweigh buying inter- 
est. Directions continue good. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Oct. 
29: pure white rye flour No. 1 $5.20 
@546, medium $4.90@5 26, dark 
$4.45@471, blended $6.597 6.79, rye 
meal $4.60@4.96 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: The smal] export busi- 
ness in Canadian rolled oats and oat- 
meal is not reflecting directly in pro- 
duction in western Canada, but do- 
mestic trade is holding well, and 
stocks are only moderate. Prices tend 
to be strong. Quotations Oct. 30: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.35@ 
5.55 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.30@6.55; 
all prices cash carlots. 


———BSREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


American Bakeries 


Names 2 New Officers 


CHICAGO At a meeting of 
board of directors of American Bak- 
eries Co. Oct. 26, David L. M'tchell 
was appointed controller and Gordon 
W. Owens was elected assistant secre- 
tary. 


Mr. Mitchell has been with the 
company in its Chicago office for 14 
years, interrupted for war service 


when he served as a captain in the 
U.S. Marine Corps. He is a graduate 
of DePauw University and has re- 
ceived a master of business adminis- 
tration degree from Chicago Univer- 
sity. He holds a certified public ac- 
countant certificate in the state of 
Illinois and is a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants. 

Mr. Owens has been with the com- 
pany 16 years and was transferred 
from the company’s Atlanta office to 
Chicago a year ago. He is a graduate 
of the University of Georgia 
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Duncan Hines Sets Up 
Michigan Sa'es Group 


OMAHA—Howard Dart has been 
named Michigan sale; manager for 
the Duncan Hines division of the 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. Mr. 
Dart will head a new direct 
force which will replace the former 
broker representative in Grand 
Rapids, Mich 

Mr. Dart was formerly district 
manager for Duncan Hines mixes in 
Miinesota and Wisconsin. Assisting 
Mr. Dart as supervisors will be 
Arthur Baker in the Grand Rapids 


sales 


area, and William Lambert in the 
Saginaw area. 
The M'chigan office will be at 439 


South West 


IREAD 1S THE ST 


Canadian Wheat 
Exports Show Rise 


WINNIPEG—-Canada exported 29,- 
532,000 bu. in the form of wheat and 
flour during September to make the 
August-September total for the cur- 
rent crop year 48,763,000 bu., com- 
pared with 52,680,000 bu. for the 
same two-month period the year pre- 
vious. September exports of wheat 
only almost reached 26,000.000 bu. to 
record the best September total since 
1945. Flour exports for September 
were equivalent to 3,579,000 bu. of 
wheat. This increased the flour total 
for the initial two months of the 
1954-55 crop year to 6,959,000 bu 

The U.K. continued to be the larg- 
buyer of Canadian flour with 
Sep‘ember imports equal to 1,226,000 
bu. and the two-month aggregate 2- 
511,000 bu. in terms of wheat 


Ionia, Grand Rapids. 
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Dr. Lowell E., 


Netherton 


VICTOR APPOINTMENT—The pro- 
motion of Dr. Lowell E. Netherton 
to the position of supervisor of in- 
organic research for Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago, has been announced 
by Dr. Howard Adler, vice president 
in charge of chemical research. For 
the past four years Dr. Netherton 
has been a research chemist at Vic- 
tor’s research laboratories in Chicago 
Heights, Ill. He joined the company 
after obtaining his doctor’s degree 
at the University of Wisconsin in 
1950. Prior to his graduate work he 
spent 30 months in the Navy. His 
undergraduate work in chemistry was 
done at Western Illinois State Col- 
lege, Macomb, IL. In his new position, 
Dr. Netherton succeeds Russell N. 
Belt, newly appointed executive as- 
sistant. 
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E. Stuart Johnson 


OFFICERS APPOINTED—tThe appointment of R. W. Clemons ‘as secretary- 
treasurer and E. Stuart Johnson as assistant secretary-treasurer of the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, was announced recently by J. A. 
Mactier, president. Mr. Clemons has been with the firm since 1938 and suc- 
ceeds the late Joseph H. Weaver, who died last month. Mr. Johnson has 
been with Nebraska Consolidated for two years and fills the post vacated 


by Mr. Clemons. 





Standard Brands Net, 
Sales Up for 9 Months 


NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada for the first nine months of 
1954 amounted to $8,208 672, equiv- 
alent after preferred dividend require- 
ments to $2.38 per share, Joel S. 
Mitchell, president, has announced. 
Net income for the same nine months 
of 1953 was $7,265,072 or $2.10 per 
share 


Net sales of the company and sub- 


sidiaries operating in the US and 
Canada totaled $312 778933 for the 
nine months ended Sept 30, 1954, 


against $304,102.960 for the like 1953 
period. 

For the third quarter of 1954 con- 
solidated net income (after taxes) 
was $2 194571 or $62 per share com- 
pared with $2,122 339 or $61 a share 
in the third quarter of 1953 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Standard Brands, a quar- 
terly dividend of $50 per share was 
declared on the common stock, pay 
able Dec. 15, 1954. to stockho'ders of 
Nov. 15, 1954. The directors 
also declared an extra dividend on the 
common stoc’: of $15 per share pay 
able Dec. 15, 1954, to holders of record 
Nov. 15, 1954. A quarterly dividend 
of $875 per share on the preferred 
stock also was declared, payable Dec 
15, 1954, to stockholders of 
Dec. 1, 1954 


record 


record 
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Takes Fishing Honors 
CHICAGO—C. D. Sanderson was 
winner of th 3akers Club of Chi- 
cago medallion during the third an- 


nual fishing trek sponsored by the 
Bakers Club. Among the contestants 
for the trophy were: Jack Betka, 
Dow Corning Corp.; Francis E. Dep- 
pe, Deppe-Vienna Baking Co.; Stan- 
ley A. Kretchman, Elgin Foods, Inc., 
Ted Lauder Ekco Products Co.; 
James R IcLaughlin, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co.; Mr. Sanderson, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; J. K. Stewart, E. W. 
Stewart & Co., all of Chicago, and 
Ace Peer, Excelsior Baking Co., Min- 


neapolis, Minn.; Edwin J. Petrowski, 
Land-O-Lakes Bakers, Inc., Wausau, 
Wis.: John A. Revord, Sterwin Chem- 





icals, Inc., Evanston, Ill.; Edward 
Weidenmiller and Jack Weidenmiller, 
both of Edward Weidenmiller Co., 
Morton Grove, Ill. 

First prize was a sterling medal- 
lion and a ceramic Ronson Host set. 
Second prize went to Jack Weiden- 
miller and third prize to Ace Peer. 

The members of the party enjoyed 


excellent fishing at Lac La Croix 
Lodge, north of Ely, Minn. 
A plaque which is permanently 


housed in the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago bears the names of: Stanley A. 
Kretchman (1952), Edmond F. Lito- 
broski (1953), and now C. D. Sander- 
son (1954), as annual winners. The 
engraved sterling medallion pre- 
sented to Mr. Sanderson is an addi- 
tion to his collection of trophies, 








SON HONORS FATHER—When the 
board of directors of the Michigan 
Feed & Grain Assn., at the annual 
meeting Oct, 21-22 in Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State College, voted honor- 
ary life memberships to past presi- 
dents, Fred N. Rowe, Jr., the newly 


elected president, had the unusual 
privilege of presenting the honor 
scroll to his own father, Fred N. 
Rowe. The senior Mr. Rowe was 
president of the M’chigan group dur- 
ing the period 1941-44. Other past 
presidents who received the honor 
were: W. C. Doyle (deceased) 19338- 
34, accepted by his son, King Doyle, 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich.; Fred 


Zinn, 1935-36, Battle Creek; A. G. 
Lohman, 1937-40, Hamilton; Ward 
Bronson, 1945, Elwell; Charles 8. 


Force, 1946-48, Kalamazoo; Warren 
Kahibaum, 1949-50, Carleton; Doyle 
Bauserman, 1951-52, Richland; and 
Charles McCalla, 1953-64, Ann Arbor. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Three members of the Mulroy fam- 
ily, all executives of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., were introduced to 
business and civic leaders of Kansas 
City Oct. 26 at a reception at R. B. 
Jones & Sons, Inc., Kansas City in- 
surance firm. Michael F. Mulroy, 
president since June, was presented, 
as were his sons, James R,, executive 
vice president, and William T. as- 
sistant general sales manager. All 
three were formerly with the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 


€ 

John W. Winchell, former manager 
of the Puritan Pie Co., Denver, and 
a past president of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bakers Assn., has been sworn in 
as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington. 
Mr. Winchell was appointed to the 
ICC position by President Eisen- 
hower. 


e 
A. J. Sowden, vice president, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, was a Visitor in the Millers Na- 
tional Federation offices in Chicago 
Oct. 27. 
* 


George P. Urban, Sr., a_ retired 
miller from Buffalo, N.Y., was a caller 
at Millers National Federation offices 
in Chicago Oct. 27. 

* 

Peter Kerr, who formerly headed 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., recently ob- 
served his 93rd birthday in Portland, 
Oregon. The day was highlighted by 
a dedication ceremony marking the 
official transfer to the city of Port- 
land of Peter Kerr Park, a plat of 
land purchased by Mr. Kerr and do- 
nated for public park use. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kerr live near the park, at Elk 
Rock, SW Military Lane. 


L. M. Lundgaard, the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., spent four days 
in New York last week visiting the 
office of John H. Blake, flour brok- 
er. Mr. Lundgaard’s wife accom- 
panied him on the trip. 


H. E. Sellers, Winnipeg, has been 
elected one of three vice presidents 
of the Imperial Bank of Canada. A 
past president olf the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, Mr. Sellers is president of 
the Federal Grain, Ltd. In addition, 
he is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Great West Life As- 
surance Co., and a director of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


Ron Kennedy, Minneapolis, will at- 
tend the 1954 annual convention of 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives in Los Angeles Nov. 8-10. Mr. 
Kennedy is a director, ATAE, and 
will represent the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, of which he is executive 
vice president. 


Donold B. Lourie, president, Quak- 
ker Oats Co., Chicago, and a for- 
mer Under-Secretary of State, ad- 
dressed the 35th annual meeting of 
the Associated Industries of Missouri 
in St. Louis Oct. 28. He spoke on 
“A Business Man's Experience in the 
State Department.” 


Walter R. Scott, executive vice 
president, Kansas City Board of 


Trade, will direct the 1955 March 
of Dimes campaign in Jackson Coun- 
ty, Missouri. Mr. Scott has been a 
director of county chapter of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis since 1945. 
e 

B. J. Schletus, Continental Grain 
Co., Rotterdam, Holland, was a visi- 
tor at the Merchants Exchange of 
St. Louis for several days during the 
week of Oct. 25. 


Peter Fanchi, Jr., recently ap- 
pointed general traffic manager of 
Federal Barge Lines, Inc., St. Louis, 
is making application for member- 
ship in the Merchants Exchange of 
St. Louis. 

7 


Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, Kansas City, suffered six brok- 
en ribs in a fall in his Buffalo (N.Y.) 
hotel room during the recent meet- 
ing of the AOM section there. He 
is recovering from his painful in- 
juries but thus far is spending only 
limited time at his office 


Gienn Hilts, retired vice president, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., and 
Mrs. Hilts returned last week from 
a trip to Indianapolis to visit a son, 
daughter-in-law and new grandchild. 
The son, Bill Hilts, is with the Acme- 
Evans Co.,, Inc. 


e 
Fred Hughes, vice president, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, is on an 
extended trade trip in New York, 
Virginia and other eastern states, 
a 
The Youngsville, 
cently honored Mr. and Mrs. James 
F. Lucke, proprietors of the Tasty 
Bakery, for their record of willing- 
ness to shoullder civic responsibilities 
and their active participation in help- 
ing to build a better city 


Pa., Courier re- 


a 
Fred Grimmig, Jac ues Pastry 
Shop, Miami Beach, Fla., recently 
took a good will tour of the US. 


with his wife in the interest of the 
1955 convention of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America scheduled 
for Miami Beach in April. Mr. Grim- 
mig distributed literature to bakers 
to arouse interest in the April event. 


Wilbur L. Pinney, manager, Purity 
Baking Co., Champaign, Ill., has ac- 
cepted appointment as chairman of 
the commercial division of the 1955 
Community Chest Campaign in 
Champaign. Mr. Pinney has been ac- 
tive in civie affairs in Champaign, 
having headed a number of other 
drives. 


DEATHS 


Ross H. 











Kidston, 71, partner in 


James Kidston & Co., Chicago grain 
commission firm, died recently. He 
was a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for nearly 50 years. Sur- 
viving are a daughter and a son, and 
six grandchildren. 
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stateliness and a deep chest lent res- 
onance to the word of authority 
which he was later to speak in the 
Congress of the United States and in 
the governor's office at Madison, 
Wis.” 

The Washburns “were men for 
whom the native mythology must be 
deeply grateful.” 

Israel became governor of Maine; 
flihu, long a public servant in Wash- 
ington, served as Grant’s secretary of 
and went in 1869 as minister 
plenipotentiary to France. Algernon 
Sidney served as banker to all his 
brothers. Charles Ames penetrated to 
the Pacific Coast where he edited the 
Francisco Daily, went as Lin- 
coln’'s minister to Paraguay and wrote 
a history of that country. Samuel be- 
came a seaman and rose to the, rank 
of captain before an injury to his h'p 
incapacitated him for life. William 


state 


San 


Drew followed Cadwallader to the 
West, where he made and lost for- 
tunes “with the zest of one deter- 
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mined to earn the nickname of 
‘Young Rapid’.’’ He represented Min 
nesota first in the legislature 
and later in the United States Sen 
aie, “erupted with a new enterprise 
each year, juggling mills, lumber com 
panies, railroads with great energy if 
not always with great virtuosity.”’ 
“The Washburns,”’ 
Gray, “offer a composite portrait of 
the pioneer that is in many ways un 


state 


concludes Prof 


like the hackneyed image of the 
ruthless builder of empires. They 
dressed well; they lived well; their 


very silhouettes were stately and thei: 
manners tended to be elaborate. Yet 
they never lost the rugged integrity 
of their origins or the simple direct 
ness of their basic intentions. . As 
members of a family they wrangled 
with hearty impudence but helped 
each other make permanent contri 
bution to community welfare. As 
members of a democracy they showed 
almost exactly the same pattern in 
relationship to their country.” 

An early chapter brings Cadwallad 
er to Minneapolis, joined later by 
other Washburns, and traces the 
development of the flour milling in 
dustry at the Falls of St. Anthony 


and of the Washburn Crosby Com 
pany, forerunner of General Mills 
Other great flour milling personali 
ties now emerge—George Christian, 
William de la Barre, Oscar Ocexle, 
John Crosby, William Hood Dun- 
woody, Charles C. G. Thornton 


Charles Cranston Bovey, George Bar 
num, Charles J. Martin, Dorilus Mor- 
rison, Frederick J. Atkinson, Frank 
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Henry, William Crocker, Tully Estee, 
Benjamin S. Bull. 

These are high-lighting 
strokes from the author’s 
of portraits: 


brush 
collection 


Dunwoody—"“A curious figure in 
the business world, he looked like an 
exquisite, limited edition of a diplo- 
matist, with the face of an aristocrat, 
a delicately nurtured Van Dyke beard, 
and a gentle, reassuring manner. A 
man of frail health in his middle 
years, dedicated to intellectual inter- 
ests and stubbornly sedentary ways, 
he later submitted to a complete re- 
vision of his personal life, becoming 
an out-of-doors man, a mighty fisher- 
man, and a tireless pursuer of game. 

There was about Dunwoody a 
kind of soft persistence that gave him 
a triumphant career in business. It 
made him precisely the person to send 
to England in 1877 when it was his 
task to force open the door for Min- 


neapolis flour. Without his polite 
and patient refusal to accept rebuff 
a start could not have been made 


toward the establishment of the huge 
export trade that did so much to give 
Minneapolis its prestige in the mill- 
ing world.” 


Birth of a 
Bull—''To his office he brought each 


day the temperament of an inquisitor 
and the grave, persuasive doubts of a 


Slogan 


man who had seen his father ruined 
in an early panic A wit once 
said of Bull that he was creator of 


the atmosphere of ‘addition, division 
and silence’ in which the affairs of 
the company were conducted. Yet this 
taciturn man was an early advocate 
of advertising. He knew that personal 
appeals must be made to the buying 
public over and over again if they 
were to be persuaded to accept the 


manufacturer's claims for his pro- 
duct. Out of his tormented silence 
Bull spoke the first widely used 


phrasing of Washburn Crosby’s ap- 
peal on behalf of Gold Medal flour 

A long and argumentative text had 
been prepared for Bull's approval as 
advertising manager in which the 
writer set forth the superior quality 
of Gold Medal flour. Each of his sen- 
tentious paragraphs began with the 
word ‘eventually.’ Bull's taste for 
silence was revolted by all this clat- 
ter and one after another he struck 
out the loquacious sentiments. In the 
end the word ‘eventually’ remained. 
Then, with characteristic imperious- 
ness, he was prompted to add: ‘Why 
Not Now?'” 

It is also part of the legend, Prof 
Gray adds, that having had this 
bright idea, Bull was struck with self- 
doubt. He tossed the bit of paper 
with the slogan written on it into the 
wastebasket, from which it 
trieved by a young member of 
firm, James Ford Bell 

It was in the eighties that the name 
of Bell first entered the Minneapolis 
galaxy. That was when Dunwoody 
induced James Stroud Bell, father of 
James Ford Bell, to leave an estab- 
lished flour business in Philadelphia. 
The Bell family, Prof. Gray records, 
had long been dealing in flour. Two 
early nineteenth century representa- 
tives, James and Isaiah, had owned 
and operated a gristmill for 20 years 
on the Wissahickon Creek near Phila- 
delphia. The sons of Isaiah, William 
and Samuel, became flour merchants 
in Philadelphia, and later Samuel or- 
ganized a new firm in which he and 
his sons were partners. James Stroud 
Bell, one of those sons, entered the 
business while still in his teens. “At 
411, when Minneapolis wanted him, he 
was already a veteran, well acquaint- 
ed as a professional buyer of flour 


was re- 
the 


With the Washburn Crosby producer, 
acquainted 


and later’ well also 
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CALIFORNIA WHEAT 
MOVES EAST 

SACRAMENTO — Milling wheat 
from Solano County, Cal., is moving 
to midwestern millers in quantity for 

the first time in many years. 
The entire production of Ryer and 
Prospect Islands in the Sacramento 


River delta and a portion of that 
from the Holland tract has been 
purchased by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 


Minneapolis. The 3,000-ton crop has 
been moved to the Globe Milling Co. 
of Sacramento (a Pillsbury subsidi- 
ary) for recleaning, resacking and 
shipment east. 

Les Hard, manager of Island Ele- 
vators near Rio Vista, said the pur- 
chase was made after exhaustive pro- 
tein tests. 








through his Quaker associations with 
William Hood Dunwoody.” 


The Importance of Brands 

Of James S. Bell Prof. Gray writes: 
“His strong obligation 
gested that an intimate relationship 
must be preserved between manufac- 
turer and customer. It was not 
enough to put one’s flour in the hands 
of jobbers and let these powerful 
middlemen dictate policy. The miller 
must preserve and promote his own 
brands, communicating directly to the 
user his confidence in their special 
merit. Another implication of such a 
program was that many well-trained 


sense of sug- 


men must be available to carry it 
out. If a manufacturer were to take 
full advantage of the size of his 


organization, if by improved methods 
he were to produce quality goods at a 
price, he must have a 
team of experts about him. He must 
choose assistants and associates who 
could develop with—or a little ahead 


reasonable 


of—-developing opportunity In all 
these respects the insights of J. S 
Bell were distinguished. His success 


as a man of affairs was the direct re- 
sult of his ability to extend his ener- 
gies through those of the young men 
who came to him as millers, 
men, executives. What Bell realized 
as soon as he had taken firm pos- 
his mills was that their 
output must inevitably decline, along 
with the falling off in the export 
trade, unless a new formula of dis- 
tribution could be discovered. He 
found it in the intensive development 
of domestic markets.” 

In the chapter called “J. S. Bell and 
His Team” are presented the young 
men upon whom the great flour mer- 
chandiser of his generation relied 
the Atkinsons, the Boveys, the Cros- 
bys, Frank Henry, B. S. Bull, Wil- 
liam Crocker. Prof. Gray frankly 
notes: “There were among them bois- 
terous young men, timid young men, 
men who went to bed at nine o'clock 
and others who rioted away their pri- 


sales- 


session of 


vate resources long before pay day 
Bell drew them together into a unit 
as close as a congenial family, but 


much less contentious than even con- 
genial families are likely to be. A gift 
to which every major executive must 
aspire was so effortlessly at the dis- 
posal of J. S. Bell that the whole 
milling fraternity recognized him as 
‘a builder of men’.” 


Building New Mills 

The first demand for teamwork 
came with the building of a new mill 
at Great Falls, Mont. It began, not as 
a Washburn Crosby project, but as 
an independent venture of the chief 
men of the company. The Royal Mill- 
ing Co. was incorporated in 1892 and 
later became an associate of the 
company. This project, says the his- 
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torian, “served as a dress rehearsal 
for a movement of expansion which 
proved to have far greate1 signifi- 


ince. This was the move to Buffalo, 
first impulse of an eastward migra- 


tion in the course of which other Min- 
llers were to follow Wash- 
burn Crosby 


neapolis mi 


James Ford Bell 

Threading its way through all 
the pages of the book, as the histori- 

il record develops, is the major bio- 
graphy—-that of James Ford Bell, 
the founder of General Mills 

“From the beginning of his career,” 
writes Prof. Gray, James F. Bell had 
been dedicated to the faith that re- 
search must be one’s master and that 
one must follow where it leads. Gen- 
eral Mills had been in existence only 

year when he committed himself 
completely and permanently to this 
faith by creating a research depart- 
ment with a long-range, large-scale 
program under the guidance of a 
highly trained academic expert.” 

James F. Bell “had begun in his ear- 
ly youth a lifelong love affair with ex- 
perimentation ”’ From boyhood he had 
been an inventor of gadgets. In 1900, 
while he was still a student of cereal 
chemistry under Prof. Harry Snyder 
at the University of Minnesota, he 
had created the first laboratory for 
testing flour. This was “in an enor- 
mous room, up an alley and over a 
saloon.” In later years “his capacity 
for action ¢ rupted into a pyrotechni- 
cal display of enthusiasms and he 
became Known as a collector of rare 


books on American history; creator 
of a natural history museum (at the 


University of Minnesota); founder of 
1 station for the preservation of wild 
life; authority on a wide variety of 


arts, with a particular interest in 
American silver; author of many 
essays on finance and economics; re- 
ent of a university. These activities 
rode on the tide of his major preoc- 
cupation with milling and its develop- 
ment as a feature, basic and perma- 
nent, of world economy. Rising above 
all this was a spray of interest in 
hobbies: music (he once composed a 
song sung by Galli-Curci), fishing, 
hunting, cooking. Inexhaustible and 
indestructible, he has vibrated be- 
tween the world of ideas and the 
world of action, letting the discover- 
ies of the first serve the campaigns 
of the second and the excitement of 
the second suggest new adventures 
for the first 
Today’s President 


Charles H. Bell, today’s president 


of General Mills (son of James F. 
Bell and ndson of James S. Bell), 
is characterized by Prof. Gray as “a 


vigorous, experienced and resource- 
ful young man well fitted for the 
ask,”’ who, when he became presi- 
dent of General Mills, “had dupli- 

ited in many ways the pattern of 
his father’s development 


The Industrial Background 

Prof. Gray tells his intimate story 
of General Mills and its antecedents 
against the broad background of the 
contemporary milling history of this 
country and the still broader back- 
round of general history. There are 
painstaking chapters, amply founded 
in histori esearch, on “the milling 
revolution occasioned by the devel- 
opment of the middlings purifier and 
roller millin the growth of milling 
in Minneapolis, the Southwest, the 
Pacific Coast, which are dealt with 
n what the author calls “a pano- 
ramic view ind on the trend toward 
consolidation which culminated in the 
formation of General Mills, Ine. 
Finally, there are illuminating chap- 
ters on the patriotic and public-spirit- 
ed performances of the milling indus- 
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try and in particular of General Mills 
and its personnel, in wartime and the 
contemporary economic and_ social 
exigencies of American life 

Life and Times of Betty Crocker 

No history of General Mills or of 
the milling industry would be com- 
plete without the story of Betty 
Crocker and the great merchandising 
promotions built around this fabulous 
“First Lady of Food.” The chapters 
on Betty Crocker, Wheaties and the 
research leading to vitamins, Bis- 
quick, Cheerios and other specialties 
have the interest quality of fiction, 
enhanced by the English profeszor’s 
practiced diction 

Entrance of the company into the 
realm of formula feeds brought im- 
portant new names into the roster 
of General Mills personnel—James 
Larrowe and Charles Staff of the 
Larrowe Milling Co. Later broad- 
ening of its operations took GMI into 
the world of chemicals, in coopera- 
tion with the Eastman Kodak Co. 
Prof. Gray tells the stories of these 
adventures in sprightly detail. 

Concluding chapters are devoted to 
company relations with the public 
and with employees, the latter bear- 
ing the significant title, “The Hu- 
manities of Business.”’ 

“Business Without Boundary” is 
for sale at all bookstores. The price 
is $4.75. 


Interstate Bakeries 
Headed for Best 


. 
Year, President Says 

KANSAS CITY—Sales and earn- 
ings for the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. for the current year ending 
Jan. 1 are expected to be the highest 
in the company’s history, R. L. Naf- 
ziger, president, reported in an esti- 
mate based on all-time high 9-month 
figures 

He estimated 1954 sales will exceed 
$92,000,000, compared with sales in 
1953 of $86,063,775. 

Sales for the 40 weeks ended Oc- 
tober 2, 1954, were $70,085,556, an 
increase of 7.40% over sales of $65,- 
252,264 in the like period of 1953 
(the 40 weeks ending October 3, 
1953). 

Net earnings of $2,383,124 com- 
pared with $1,967,602 in the first 
three quarters of last year. This was 
equal, after preferred requirements, 
to $2.75, compared with $2.21 in the 
like period of 1953. Both earnings 
figures are based on the 763,605 
shares of common outstanding after 
the 25% stock dividend of May 3, 
1954. 

Taxes for the forty weeks equalled 
$2,581,718, as compared with $3,717,- 
166 in the same 1953 period. 


BREAD (6S THE STAFF OF Lire 


General Baking 39-Week 
Net Cut Sharply 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced that the estimated net profit 
of the company for the 39-week pe- 
riod ended Sept. 25, 1954 (after esti- 
mated federal income taxes of $994 - 
987), amounted to $781,797, equal to 
17.88¢ a common share after all ap- 
plicable reserves and usual deprecia- 
tion charges, and after meeting pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. This 
compares with an estimated net profit 
for the corresponding period 1953 
(after estimated federal income taxes 
of $1,149,204), of $1,014,823, or 32.70¢ 
a common share. 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 


want a mellow-type flour of su- 





perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis civ, s. oat. 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Mread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


LUT rey atte) ito(oli-to mm aleltl ami stl | (am Gop 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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where it might not be available for 
either millers or exporters. 

The original simple and seemingly 
innocent purpose of the plan to get 
CCC out of the grain merchandising 
business and return the complete 
movement of CCC owned grain to the 
regular channels of the grain mer- 
chandising machinery appears to 
have run afoul of some more basic 
difficulties. 


Major Problem 

The problem affecting spreading of 
hedges between markets is perhaps 
the major issue involved. 

For example, a grain merchandiser 
or miller making normal use of 
spreading operations between mar- 
kets using as his information his 
statistical data on supply conditions 
and price availability (as for ex- 
ample the statutory requirement ol 
sale of CCC grain at not less than 
105% of the loan level plus reason- 
able carrying charges), could over- 
night find all of his best calculations 
in the ash can if some grain firm 
were to effect a sizable swap of CCC 
wheat at vulnerable terminal market 
points for other grain held in out-of- 
position locations by the grain firm. 

An extreme example of this pos- 
sibility would be the exchange of 
spring wheat from CCC stocks at 
Minneapolis for a substantially equiv- 
alent supply of soft white wheat at 
Portland. Such a transfer would of 
course be known in advance by the 
grain firm attempting the transac- 
tion and would give it previous mar- 
ket information and a terrific edge 
over other traders in that market. 


Miller's Standpoint 

From the viewpoint of a miller, 
it is not believed that this plan will 
work to satisfaction since it would 
permit the concentration of desirable 
milling quality wheat in grain circles, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
mills also might have the same op- 
portunity available. The grain trade, 
with its export market lever through 
devices such as Public Law 480 and 
other give-away techniques available 
to USDA, could accumulate much of 
the more desirable milling quality 
wheats as it exchanged the export 
qualities to the government. 

What started out to be a relatively 
simple plan to get the CCC out of 
the grain merchandising business 
seems now to take on some Hydra- 
headed and unpleasant aspects. 

Up to this time the major com- 
modity contract markets have ex- 
pressed no substantial concern for 
what may happen, but after a deeper 
examination of this proposal it may 
be expected that they will detect 
some dangerously damaging aspects 
for trading and come out openly in 
opposition to the plan. 

It is understood that Mr. Case has 
completed his regional swing to ex- 
plain the proposal, and it is under- 
stood that eventually there may be 
a consolidated area group meeting at 
Chicago to work over the composite 
information assembled by Mr. Case. 

It should be clearly understood, 
however, that this proposal is not 
that of Mr. Case or of the USDA but 
is said to have its heritage in trade 
circles which have been trying to 
find a reasonable means of getting 
the various CCC offices out of the 
grain merchandising business where- 
in they are slowly gnawing away at 
trade functions and thus far have 
seriously crippled the activities of 
the cash commission merchants. 


Reservation Plans 
Set for Midwest 


Convention, Show 


KANSAS CITY—Applications for 
hotel accommodations for the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. con- 


vention and National Feed Industry 
Show were mailed to Midwest mem- 
bers last week. The Housing Bureau 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce will handle all reservations 
All Kansas City hotels will be used 
to accommodate the large attendance 
expected for the combined conven- 
tion program and industry show to be 
held at the Kansas City Municipal 
Auditorium March 14-16. 

Convention programs are sched- 
uled in the mornings in the Little 
Theater and exhibits will be open in 
the Exhibit Hall in the afternoons 

“Because of our geographical loca- 
tion and the interest in new feed 
equipment and machinery—plus the 
outstanding program we are arrang- 
ing—-I predict we will have one of 
the largest crowds ever assembled for 
a feed event,” Lloyd Larson, execu- 
tive vice president of the Midwest as- 
sociation, said. 

Requests for reservation forms may 
be made by writing the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. office at 20 West 
9th St., Kansas City, Mo., or the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
Housing Bureau. 


—~—ewGREAD if THE STAFF 


Feed School Fund 
Shows Further Gain 


ST. LOUIS Twenty additional 
contributions amounting to $2893 
have boosted the machinery installa- 
tion fund to complete the pilot feed 
mill at Kansas State College to a to- 
tal of $24,197. The funds are being 
collected by the Feed Industry Tech- 
nology School Committee to provide 
the cost of millwright work necessary 
to install $136,000 worth of machinery 
donated to the school by manufac- 
turers and also the final costs of put- 
ting the mill in running order. 

In the “Lend-a-Hand” campaign, 
the committee seeks contributions of 
the equivalence of a week’s wages for 
a workman on the installation proj- 
ect. Most contributions have been on 
this basis, which amounts to $92, or 
multiples thereof. 

Checks should be made out to Kan- 
sas State College and mailed to J. D. 
Sykes, chairman, Feed Industry Tech- 
nology School Committee, Ralston 
Purina Co., Checkerboard Square, St 
Louis. 


——=—BREAD (SG THE STAFF 


lowa Feed Firm Sold 


DAVENPORT, IOWA--Sale of his 
interest in the Davenport (Iowa) Ele- 
vator Co. by Bert Dow, Davenport, 
to a group comprised of some of the 
present stockholders, has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Dow had been with the 
firm during his entire business career 

Present officers are J. A. Olson, 
West Bend, Iowa, president; John J 
Quail, vice president; G. D. Shawver, 
secretary; and Glenn H. Miller, treas- 
urer. All are of Davenport. Members 
of the board include Mr. Olson, Mr 
Quail, Mr. Shawver, and H. E. Hol- 
scher, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and J. E 
Sams, Waukegan, I! 

BREAD iG THE SYerr OF Lire 
GRAIN FIRM ORGANIZED 

TOPEKA, KANSAS—Norton Co- 
o» Elevator Assn., Norton, Kansas, 
has been organized, Christie Drom- 
mer is the resident agent. Capitaliza- 
tion of $250,000 was authorized. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 
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be either soft red or soft white wheat 
but some hard winter wheat will be 
permissible. On basis of past experi- 
ence in dealings with Yugoslavia, the 
soft wheats have received preference 
as now indicated in the FOA instruc- 
tions. 

According to the terms of the FOA 
authorization of the use of these 
funds by the Yugoslav government 
through CCC, shipments of this grain 
are to be covered through November. 


BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Canadian Feed 
Production Up 


WINNIPEG — Production of pre- 
pared stock and poultry feeds in Can- 
ada for the January-May period in- 
cluded 110 604 tons of primary or con- 
centrated feeds, compared with 91,- 
468 tons in the same period a year 
ago. In making this report the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics also re- 
ported that secondary or finished 
feeds production amounted to 766,752 
tons compared with 580,300 in the 
same period of 1953. 
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American Bakeries Co. 
40-Week Net Down 


CHICAGO—The American Baker- 
ies Co. reports consolidated net in- 
come, after federal taxes on income, 
for the 40 weeks ended Oct. 9, 1954, 
of $3,031,821, or $1.77 per share on 
1596193 shares of common stock 
presently outstanding. For the like 
period of 1953 combined net income 
of the merged companies totaled 
$3,142,385, $1.84 per share on the 
above number of shares of common 
stock. 

For the 12 weeks ended Oct. 9, 
1954, consolidated net income was 
$1,028,139, equivalent to 60¢ per 
share on common stock outstanding. 
This compares to combined net in- 
come of $909,772 for the correspond- 
ing 12 weeks of 1953. 

The board of directors of American 
Bakeries declared regular quarterly 
dividends of 50¢ per share on the 
common stock and $1.12% per share 
on the 4%2% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock of the corporation, 
both payable Dec. 1, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 12, 1954. 


—SREAOD IS THE STAFF OF LIfFEe—— 


Chicago Production Men 
To Discuss Bulk Flour 


CHICAGO — D. H. Wilson, execu- 
tive vice president of B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, will be the guest 
speaker at the next meeting of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club. He 
will talk on bulk flour handling. 

The meeting is scheduled for the 
evening of Nov. 9, at the Midland 
Hotel, Chicago, and will get under 
way at 6 p.m. It is a dinner meeting. 

Mr. Wilson has been closely con- 
nected with bulk flour handling for 
several years and is expected to have 
much helpful information, drawn 
from his personal experiences with 
bulk movement. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





MACHINERY WANTED 








TS v RR ED 
WANTED—9x30 OR 9x36 STYLE A ALLIS 
Roll Stands Address 230, The Northwest 


ern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





WANTED—ONE ARTOFEX MIXER, 1% OR 
2 bbl. size, preferably with two stainless 
bow! Pet-Ritz Foods, Beulah, Mich 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 











scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
HELP WANTED 
TD Vv NT ET 
MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
to sell our complete tine of automatic 


Elliott-Williams 
Ave., Indianapolis 


defrost bakery freezers 
Co., 3733-37 Sutherland 
18, Ind 
TO 6 


bread 
baker's 


CHEMIST—GRADUATE, 2 
for evaluating 
means of test 

search in bread 
ubmit recent photograph and 
ount of personal history 
and salary expectancy 
Baking Co Laboratory, 168 

Jamaica 33, N. Y 


CEREAL 

years experience 
flour purchase by 
results and 
ing. Kindly 
detailed ace 
training, experience 
Continental 


} ougla \ 


for re mak 


SUPERINTEND- 
charge 


WANTED—FLOUR MILL 


ent capable of assuming complete 














of mill, elevator, packing and loading in 
1500 ecwt hard wheat mill Excellent 
opportunity with old established company 
for man who can qualify. Submit resume 
stating exy erience, personal background 
and salary requirements. All replies held 
in strict confidence Address 194, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
BAKERY WANTED 
v 
BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 


Mail us your 
Bloom, 26 


ers for all types of bakeries. 
listings or inquiries Murray 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 
anneneeniaimentaaimennianmel v 
PASTRY SHOP, 
competition 
$150 ineludes 
apartment Receipts 
100% over he counter, no wholesale 
Shows excellent profit Details Rendlog 
7 Proadway, New York, N. Y 











LIVE 
Finest 
t-room 


$75 


TOWN 
equip 

air 

ooo 


BAKERY, 
Florida no 
ment Rent 
conditioned 


Sales Co., 1775 





MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RUE TO ROSS” 

“Complete list on req .est over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 

other good items. Kolls our Specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 

12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 








r 


ARTOFEX MIXER, 50 LB. SIZE (4 BAR- 
rel), excellent condition, $685, f.o.b. Beu 
lah crated Pet-Ritz Foods, Beulah, 
Mich 











1—200 H.P., G.E. Induction Motor, 220 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 300 R.P.M. 
I—75 H.P. Westinghouse Induction Motor, 220 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 900 R.P.M, 


Starter equipment with each motor. 


All in good condition. 


0. L. RANDALL 


P.O. Box 408 


Sterling, Kansas 
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EVERY HOUR 
on the HOUR 


Examining milling samples with this 
Flourscope (X-ray-like viewer) is just 
one of the many precautions taken to 
insure you of identical performance with 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


NEEDS NO BLENDING 


This in addition to complete 
Laboratory Control 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS e Pv MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


No baker, no matter what his size, can hope 
for market leadership today without producing 
bread of distinctly superior quality. POLAR 
BEAR flour is made for those bakers who are 
striving for such leadership. In POLAR BEAR 
you will find the full complement of good baking 
values that makes possible a topnotch loaf. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 











The NEW . ~ MILLING COMPANY 


= ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS = 
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If interested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bulk 


storage and handling equipment for your bakery, T 34 E A + 6 e Q F L oO U sa bg i L L g ' 6. 


we would like to suggest that you discuss Econo- 
flo with your local Weber Mills representative 
or write direct to the Weber Flour Mills Company. 


° A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“Diamond 7 ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
heat. 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 






















La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


Y d d 
You can depend LA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOURS === RED WING, MINNESOTA 




























thats hard to beck 









SALINA, KANSAS 





Le 


Centennal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 






=. 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR “s ro yang 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR , 1 — va 

j ae * ” “2 Country and 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i ' A 





BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS ‘ i | 
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NEW SPOKANE, MILk... ONE OF 




















THE WORLD’S MOST “MODERN 








MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 

















OCKAVER” “REODGETIS” RYE 2&dhi8s" 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 


" $0 years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 







the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 


for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 
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In the baking industry 
NEBRASKA and WIS- 

DOM bakers Patent are 
words synonymous with 
quality and baking ease. 
NEBRASKA is famous for its 
wheat crops made up of at 
least 98% varieties approved 
for milling and baking quality 
and WISDOM flour's reputation 
for the right blend of these strong 
and mellow wheats is unexcelled. 


Flour Mills at: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 














DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CWTS. 










General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 
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Service Headquarters 





The Northwestern Miller, 
a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry’s great- 
est asset. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 


The Northwestern 








Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry's 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? 





CROPLIFE 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
THe AMERICAN Baker * MILLING Propuction 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 


for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS :-- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Ask for more details .. . 


Che Northwestern Miller 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFIcEs: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
RETAIL BAKERY 


You save money with USP bakery equipment because it helps you work 
faster, more efficiently, and with better results. You cut time and ingredient 
losses in mixing and handling operations. You get better quality control and 
you meet your production schedules. Compare USP equipment with any 
other line for quality of materials and craftsmanship . . . for compact, func- 
tional design. You'll find it’s job designed to save you money from the 


moment it’s installed. 


DOUBLE PORTABLE 
PAN RACKS 

Proof, cool or store on 
Double Portable Pan 
Racks. 24 to 40 bun pan 
capacity, requiring only 
25” x 41” of floor space. 
Durable and low cost— 
this versatile type rack is 
adaptable anywhere in 
your shop. 


















PORTABLE BUN 
DIVIDER STAND 

An extra sturdy, caster- 
mounted, all steel stand 
developed specifically 
for bun dividers. Makes 
for easier operation, 
maneuverability and 
saves valuable floor or 
bench top space. Fur- 
nished to fit any make 
or size bun divider. 





TIP-PROOF BOWL RACK 

Will hold any size mixing bowl at 
the height most convenient. Easier, 
faster mixing, less fatigue. Unit has 
large swivel casters and extra- 
wide-base. Entire frame is hot-dip 
galvanized. 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 











“MIDGET” RACK 
The “Midget” rack is 
ideal for fill-in or sales- 
room use where larger, 
heavier racks would not 
do. Only 19” wide, 57” 
long and 56'4" high. 
Has 8 removable shelves 
spaced 6%” apart; 
shelves have 1” mesh 
spacing. Perfect for the 
retail shop. 


OVEN AND 
UTILITY BENCH 


Serves equally well as 
a dump table, storage 
truck and general utility 
bench. It's a versatile 
top-quality necessity for 
large and small baker- 
ies. Equipped with full 
swivel casters for easy 
maneuverability 


PORTABLE 

BENCH SIFTER 
(Brushless) Handles small 
batches rapidly by sift- 
ing and aerating in one 
operation. Completely 
portable, ruggedly con- 
structed, easy to clean 
. . . job designed to im- 
prove quality and in- 
crease yield. 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details .. . 





The Northwestern Miller 
P.O.Box67™” 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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© GRAIN SERVICE 
| where 


is 





> New York Loulsville 

+ Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omehe ouston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

‘alo Portland 

Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omehe e eae 
Minneapolis nid 
Buffalo — 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 





F “ 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


a 


ner 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


* 
Designers and Builders 


for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 


















better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jockson Bivd., Chicago 4, | 








Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 




















ever watchful 


Your fire department is ever watchtul of the single responsibility they 
are equipped and trained to handle 

The N-A Flour Service Division offering maturing, enriching and color 
improvement services is similar. 

This integrated group with their manufacturing facilities, proven prod- 


ucts, research laboratories and competent field staff—is also ever watchful 


/ of their single-responsibility—giving you dependable flour treatment. 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
j 
/ 
| 
DYOX fn ia 
for flour maturing /. A 
ince wits tee tee pes NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


atone, (i WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES #N PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Dyox Novadelox’’ and ""N-Richment-A” Reg. US. Pat. Off NA-#0 





RVIGE BULLETIN BOARD)- 





MAGNA CUM LAUDE 
CUM EASE 


What a wonderful feeling! John’s ready for college, and his 
education is all paid for. It couldn’t have been easier. You 
see, John’s father has been buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
regularly. 


By buying bonds regularly you build up a constantly growing 
reserve for any long range purpose, whatever your goal. 
Why not get started on it right away; then when the day 
comes that you want it for something big, it’ll be there, 
waiting for you. 


Purchasing Bonds is a good way to save. You get an ex- 
cellent return; at the same time you’re helping your country 
curb inflation, build defense, and spread the public debt over 
a broader base. 


You can buy Savings Bonds through your company’s Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, through the Bond-a-Month Plan at your 
bank, or in any post office or bank. 
INSURE YOUR GOALS 
INVEST MORE IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





